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The Committee to whom was referred the subject of 
Manual I.abor in Literary Institutions, 

REPORT, 

That they have taken the subject into deep and se- 
rious consideration, and are of the opinion that Manual 
Labor in Literary Institutions, possesses all the intrinsic 
properties of the great desideratum to preserve the 
healt and morals of students—to promote a vigorous 


application to study, and a general if not universal | 


spread of useful science throughout our community. 
Your committee feel sensibly, the high responsibility 
resting upon the board in relation to this Institution; 


they being the guardians of the munificence of the | 


State, as well as numerous benevolent individuals whose 
funds have erected one of the most spacious and elegant 


buildings for collegiate purposes,* and furnished it with | 
one of the best Librariest and Philosophical apparatus | 


found in any Literary Institution in the West, and infe- 
rior to but few in the Union. And to answer the pur- 
poses of these benevolent designs, it is not only neces- 


sary to establish a classical school within the walls of | 


the college edifice, but to have that school conducted 
on such principles as will be most conducive to the 
health and morals of the students. 


| 
But no fact is more clearly established in the annals | 


of modern literature, than that the present most com- 


mon mode of instruction, is deplorably defective in both | 
A constant application of | 
the mind, without giving the Jody suitable exercise, en- | 


these important particulars. 


ervates the system, stupefies the faculties, impairs the 
health, and of course prevents vigorous application to 


study, and eminence in the attainment of useful science. | 
And such are the deleterious effects of this course upon | 


the student, that, according to the estimate of several 
eminent Presidents and Professors in Colleges, one- 
fourth of those who may be called close applicants, 


come to premature graves, while the great majority of | 
the remainder drag out a feeble existence, with sickly | 


frames and shattered constitutions. 

In the mean time, according to the proverb, ‘an idle 
man is the devil’s work-shop.” He being an active 
agent, he willbe doing something; and if not usefully 
employed, will be doing mischief. Hence the idle man- 


ner in which students usually spend their leisure hours, | 


tends strongly to vice and immorality: so much so, that 


many pious parents have feared to send their sons to | 


College, lest their morals should be polluted, and them- 
selves be rendered a curse instead of a blessing to the 
world. 

That these evils exist, and that the best, if not the 
only remedy for them within human grasp is Manual 


appears from the testimony of nearly one hundred gen- 
tlemen, Presidents and Professors in Colleges, and oth- 
erwise distinguished for their literary attainments and 
thorough knowledge of men and things. 

Bodily exercise for some hours each day, was requir- 
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‘ed in the system of educatian adopted by Pythagoras. 
| And in Persia, Rome, the Grecian States, and indeed, in 
| every well regulated ancient government, their systems 
of education made daily bodily exercise, a requisition. 
| This system prevailed generally if not universally until 
monasteries were established, and literary men turned 
monks, divorced themselves from useful and practical 
life, and ended their days in cloisters, where they be- 
| came sluggards and dozed away a life that might, with 
activity, been rendered useful to the world. 
In accordance with this ancient usage, we learn from 
the historians of those days, that the most distinguished 
| Statesmen, Soldiers, Philosophers, Historians, and Po. 
| ets, connected Manual Labor with Study, and many of 
| them were dependant on the avails of their toil for snb- 
' sistence, while employed in the literary pursuits which 
| have immortalized their names, and placed them on the 
‘imperishable pages of history as the benefactors of their 
| species. ‘ 

About two centuries ago, Milton wrote a pamphlet in 
which he urged the necessity of Manual Labor to secure 
the health and morals of the student. And since then, 
Jahn, Ackerman, Salzman, and Frank, in Germany; 
Jissat, Rousseau, and Londe, in France, have all written 
largely on the subject. But it was reserved for the 
Rev. Mr. Wesley, whose extensively useful labors ren- 
dered him one of the greatest benefactors of his age, to 
first revive this ancicnt mode of instruction by connect- 
‘ing useful labor with Literary studies; by founding and 
putting into successful operation, the ‘*Kingwood Aca- 
\demy” in England, And, also by establishing an itine- 
rant ministry, the economy of which requires the minis- 
ter to labor and study every day. 

And considering the usual idle mode of recreation, or 
| spending leisure hours at Schools and Colleges, as a sin- 
| ful waste of time, and of course tending to immorality; 
and that regular exercise in some useful employment is 
necess: ry for health as well as morals; and above all, 
desiring to qualify the young men under his care for 
usefulness in life, he made it the duty of students to 
spend their hours of recreation or relaxation from study 
in some useful employment. And it is highly probable, 
as Mr. Wesley made the Bible the standing rule of his 
| conduct, that when he founded this school he had his 
eye upona similar one, founded by Elisha the prophet, 
—for ‘‘the sons of the prophets,” -— in which the students 
lubcred; for they ‘*boprowed axes, and chopped timber 
| to build them houses,” &c. 

In the introduction of Methodism into America, the 
| economy of its founder was adhered to in this particu- 
lar. And Cokesbury College, near Baltimore, founded 
| by Bishops Coke and Asbury about forty-five years ago, 
had connected with it work shops, gardens, &c., in 
which the students were required to spend their hours 
of recreation, instead of idle plays which were strictly 
forbidden. But this building was consumed by fire, (as 


' 





Labor, to occupy the hours of relaxation from study, | 28 supposed, ) by the hand of an incendiary. Another 


was built, but it sharing the same fate, the Methodists 
| became discouraged and made no more attempts of the 
kind for many years. 
| The next effort was in “the Maine Wesleyan Semina- 
iry,” the model of which was taken from the above 
named schools. But these institutions being under the 
| patronage and general superintendance of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, and having grown out of her econo- 
my, appear to have attracted no attention out of that 
body, and to have been viewed asa part of her religious | 
institutions, and suitable only for the members of her | 
communion, or of their sons. 

But shortly after the establishment of the Maine Wes. | 
leyan Seminary, some enterprising spirits in the state of 
New York, succeeded in getting up the **Oneida Insti 
tute,”’ to test the Manual Labor System; and such has 
been its success, that the system has become the most | 
popular of any mode of instruction now extant, and not | 
only new schools and colleges are being erected on the | 
plan in different parts of the Union, but many of the old | 
colleges are also adopting it, as an important improve- 
ment in the modus operandi for instructing the youth of | 
our land. 

And such is the prevailing conviction of its utility, 
that the benevolent societies of the day, have added to | 
their mighty phalanx one in New York to promote Ma- 
nual Labor in Literary Institutions. This Society em- | 
ployed Mr. Theodore D. Weld as its agent, during the 
year 1832, who travelled very extensively, and corres- | 
ponded with literary gentlemen much more so, and in 
his report has collected a mass of information apparent- 
ly sufficient to satisfy the most skeptical mind, that this 
is the best, if not the only system of education in use, in 
which the health and morals of the student can be safe. 

And that our young men can prosecute their studies | 
with great success, and at the same time l.bor, not only 
enough to preserve their health, but also, to defiay all 
the expenses of tuition, board, books, clothing, &c., is 
easily demonstrated by numerous cases in which men | 
have risen to the highest eminence by their own exer- | 
tions. Thus, Gifford, the cabin boy, became one of | 
the most influential writers of his day. 


one of the great ornaments of Italian literature. The 


two Milner’s, raised themselves from the weaver’s bench | 


to the highest eminence in the literary and religious 
world. Epictetus, born a slave, became the pride of 
the stoics, and the familiar friend of the best Empe- 
rors of Rome. Ferguson and Murray, raised themselves | 
from being sheftherd boys to be distinguished instructers 
of mankind. Brown, the author of the Concordance 


herd boy. Pope Adrian, was the son of a barge builder, 
availed himself of the privilege ofa charity school at Lou- | 
vane, and being too poor to buy candles to study by 


night, he would read in the church porches and at the | 


corners of the streets, where lamps were kept burning. 


nent for his acquirements, and rose to be preceptor to | 
Charles V., by whose influence he was promoted tothe 
papal Chair. Terence was a slave, yet raised himself 
to such eminence that the haughty Counsels of Rome | 
courted his society, and delighted to do him honor. 


Franklin, a printer, raised himself, by studying while | 
laboring at his business, to such an eminence in literature | 
| 


and general science, that he became the greatest phi- | 
losopher and ambassador of his age The two Ste- 
os Robert and Henry, father and son, rose from 


eing the most /aborious printers, to be among the most | 


learned men of the age. Brindley, when a boy a carter 
and ploughman, afterwards « mill-right, became a cele- 


brated engineer in constructing canals, tunnels, aque- | 
Sir Humphrey Davy, the son of a 


ducts and locks. 
wood carver, and an afiprentice to an apothecary, became 
the greatest chemist of the age. 
became the greatest geographer, astronomer, and dis- 
coverer, of his times Ben Johnson, the dramatic poet, 


was a muson and a soldier, when young. Roger Sher- | 
man, a shoemaker, became one of the most distinguished 


orators, and patriot Statesman of the American Revolu- 
tion. 


walking on the sentry’s post at night, and being dis- 
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| ried into practical effect. 


Metastasio, a | 
friendless boy singing verses through the streets, became 


| the students. 
Commentary, and Dictionary of the Bible, was a shep- | 


Columbus, a sailor, | 


Herschel, a British soldier in Nova Scotia, first | 
commenced studying the motion of the planets when | 


charged that he might pursue his studies to greater | 
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| advantage became one of the great teachers of the 


world in the science of astronomy. 
a butcher when a boy. 
Samuel Lee, a curpenter, labored and studied toge- 


Shakespeare, was 


| ther, in early lite, yet became the most distinguished 


linguist of the age, and professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge, England. Adam Clark, a 


_ farmer's son, an apprentice to a draper, became one of 


the most celebrated Linguists and divines in the world. 
And Rittenhouse, the astronomer, was a brass founder. 
To these distinguished names might be added a host of 
others, well calculated to inspire the youthful mind with 
ardent desires for like distinctions, and to remove those 
barriers which poverty may seem to interpose to prevent 
their progress; and especially as very few of the above 
named individuals enjoyed the facilities offered the Stu- 
dent by the Manual Labor System. 

But notwithstanding this system strikes the intelligent 


| eye with imposing aspect, as to the theory; yet, serious 


difficulties have to be surmounte: before it can be car- 
Not but that young men,and 
those who are destined to be ‘‘the boneand sinew” of 
our country; and will make our pulpits, our forums, 
and our legislative halls resound with their power/ul and 
persuasive eloquence, may be found who will labor and 
study inthese Institutions, but to aid them in their 
course, the Institution must be furnished with the ne- 
ces~ary means to labor with. The student cannot bring 
afarm, a shop, tools, &c., with him, these things must 
be provided to his hands, and when once furnished may 
be used by succeeding students to the latest age of time, 
being favoured with the repairs and renewals which 
their use and time may require. 

Our College, therefore, to be furnished with the ne- 
cessary apparatus for the Manual Labor System, must 
have a farm, furnished with a sufficient stock of 
cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, &c., and implements of hus- 
bandry suited to an agricultural establishment. We 
must have houses, barns, and other out houses for the 
comfort and convenience of those who manage the farm. 
We must have, also, work-shops for our mechanics, and 
dwellings for those who manage them: together with 
dwellings for our Professors, and boarding houses for 
But all these things cost money. 

There will, in all probability, be one hundred stu- 
dents in the laboring departments in the course of two 
years, if provision is made to receive them. Of these, 
fifty will probably be farmers, and fifty mechanics. Al- 
lowing each student to work three hours per day, the 


| daily labor of one hundred students will be equal to 
By unwearied diligence in this course, he hecame emi- | 


thirty men at fen hours per day, one half of whom will 
be farmers. And to employ fifteen men profitably, will 
require a farm of at least 200 acres, which would cost, 
in the neighborhood of the College, probably $20 rer 





per acre, or $4,000 
| And to furnish this farm with teams, wagons, 
carts, chains, ploughs, harrows, axes, hoes, 
scythes, &c., for its proper management, 
would cost at least 500 
_ And to furnish it with sheep, cows, hogs, poul- 
try, seed, &c. 300 
The necessary buildings, houses, barns, out 
houses, &c. 2,000 
Mechanic shops for fifty students, or twenty 
hands, furnished with tools, materials for 
working, &c. 2,000 
The necessary houses, ware-houses, &c. for su- 
perintendent of the mechanical department, 2,000 
Boarding houses 100 students, say 5,000 
Dwellings for fuur Professors, (supposing two 
Professors to reside in the two wings of the 
College, ) with necessary out-houses, 4,000 
The necessary fixtures to the College to pre- 
pare it for the reception of students, 200 
Making in all the round sum of $20,000 


These several sums may vary from this calculation, 
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but they are more likely to exceed than fall short of the dollars, and in some instances even to the value of seve- 
estimate. And asit is very desirable to place a class'cal | ral hundred dollars; but by nof thus improving, they of 
education within the reach of every young man in our | course sustain a loss of the same amount. 
country, who may have a taste and inclination to pur-| In addition to these items, we may enumerate the 
sue it; your committee do most earnestly wish that the | losses sustained from having a poor quality of fruits, 
Institution could be so endowed as to support the Pro- | grain, vegetables, &c. Good fruit requires no more 
fessors without the aid of tuition fees, when the student, | cultivation, and occupies no more ground, than poor; 
who, by his own industry and the help of his friends, | and the same may be said of grains, grasses, and vege- 
could furnish means to pay for his board, clothing, and | tables. But the difference in the value of acrop of good 
other incidental expenses, could hive the prvilege | or bad quality iscertainly very great. The apples which 
of a gratuitous collegiate course. ‘lo do which, it would | grew on less than one acre of ground, being of a supe- 
require an endowment of at least $80,000. Which | rior quality, brought in the New York marke: $500, 
would extend the present real wantsof the Institution | while the same amount of fruit, of ordinary quality 
to $100, 0U0. would not have brought $100. Ifa farmer raises 1000 
But great and discouraging as this amount may ap- | bushels of wheat of a quality which will demand in mar- 
pear at first sight, we are not to be discouraged. ‘the | ket six cen/s per bushel more than ordinary wheat, he 
history of our happy republic, and of the church, to-/| will gain staty dodlurs in the value of his crop. If the 
gether with the rise and progress of the settlements of | difference in price should be twelve cents per bushel, 
the West, teach us not to despise the day of small! the value of the crop would vary one hundred and twen- 
things. If we cannot raise the means to accomplish the ¢y dollars. And the loss or gain in all these cases, 
whole at once, let us do what we can. We have not | depends on the ignorance or knowledge of the farmer, 
forgotten that we creeped before we could walk, and) in reference to the best mode of cultivating the soil. 
we could walk before we arose to the size and stature | And taking all these things into consideration, after 
of men. Nor do we know, in the history of kindred | making sufficient deduction to be safe, and without 
institutions, even in those whose present gigantic forms | undervaluing in the least the intelligence of our worthy 
are the admiration of the world, that any one appeared | farmers, under the present state of the agriculture of 
at first in their present magnitude. They all passed | our coun'ry; it is presumed that on an average they 
through the different stages of infancy, youth, and | lose, in the value of the:r crops, fruits, horses, cattle, 
manhood, before they arose to the honorable standing | &c. at Jeast $50 per annum, which would make the an- 
of hoary age. | nual amount of loss sustained by this county, equal to 
It is believed that a sufficient sum may be raised to | the whole wants of this Institution, to place it in the 
commence, if not complete, the preparations for the | most favourable and flourishing circumstances, 
Manual Labor System, as soon as the public mind is | 
sufficiently awake to the importance of the subject: and | 
this will be the case as soon as the public see what is | 
palpably true in reference to it. The inhabitants of this | 
county alone, if so disposed, could raise the amount, | so jmprove in their agricultural knowledge as to save 
and ina very few years reap a benefit of more than 200 


: ; l but /en dollars per annum, instead of fifty, and that not 
per cent. in the value of their estates, the improvement | under five or ten years, it would be the most profitable 


in the mode of raising stock and cultivating the soil, | stock ever invested. But the Institution does not con- 
and the consequent increase of the products of their | fine its expectations of support to this county, nor will 
farms. eo . the benefits derived from its successful operation be 
There are, at this time, perhaps, 19,000 inhabitants in | confined to these bounds. ‘he neighboring counties, 
this county, of whom probably two thousand are farm | hoth in Pennsylvania and Ohio, are expected to share 
ers, Now it is well known that our farmers in general, largely in the benefits,and it is most confidently expect- 
labor under very serious disadvantages in their agricul- | eq that they will share largely in the contributions ne- 
tural pursuits, from the want of that information science | cessary for its support. 
would give them. Every farmer knows the benefit of | Itis not necessary that every farmer should attend the 


a good cout of manure on his land; and he knows also, | College himself, to acquire a knowledge of these im- 

that sometimes the manure does not produce the same { ~~ ay lie Skt Be led ‘ll b 

effect it does at others. If, therefore, he knew how to | Provements In Reticullurs. i cn 
: s disseminated in different ways, 


make manure so as to suit every kind of soil, and suit the ; 
crop to the soil, and the manure to the crop, he would| 1- The College farm will be conducted on the most 
save the labor and gain in crops perhaps fifty dollors a, approved plan, and the farmers in the neighborhood, 
year. will be able to observe and profit by it. 2. The loca- 
A distinguished citizen of Massachusetts, who is also | 100 of the College at the seat of justice for the county, 
a practical agriculturist, says, that ‘‘in that State | will give the farmers of the county an opportunity, 
there are about 400 townships. In each of these town-| When they attend Court, or visit the town on other 
ships there are at leas' one hundred farmers who experi- business to visit the farm, and notice the mode of its 
ence an average loss of fifty dollars each, per annum, in 





But if our vo thousand farmers would give on an av- 
erage only fen dollars, the amount necessary to put the 
Vianual Labor System into complete operation, would 
at once be secured. And then,it they in return,should 


cultivation. 3. It is hoped that every township inthe 
consequence of lacking that chemical knowledge neces- | COUntY will furnish more or less students, who wish to 
sary for the judicious mixture of manures, and adapting | obtain a good English, if not cassical education, and 
them to the different kinds of so'ls, in order to obtain | Wil return to their farms scientific agricul urists, and 
the greatest product, from the culture of different | from these, all in their immediate neighborhood may 
grasses, grains, and vegetables. 1 have not a doubt,” | learn the improvements of the day. 4. These improve- 
he says, ‘*that the farmers in this State annually sustain | ments may, and no dou ot will, be published in the coun- 
a loss of $2,000,000, for the want of that knowledge of tY Papers, which will give them general circulation. 
the practical uses and application of chemistry, geology, | All which means of dissemination, will in a few years, 
&c. which they might obtain in a Manual Labor Insti- | greatly improve the mode of cultivating the soil, im- 
tution, and which most of them could not afford to) P®OV'Ns the stocks, &c.; and the farmer will of course 
procure elsewhere.” be the gainer annually to a considerable amount 

Again it isa well known fact that the breed of horses, The farmers of the sur:ounding country will derive a 
cattle, hogs, sheep, &c., in this county are not of the | very considerable benefit from the system, in another 
most valuable kind; and as it would cost no more to. particular, They will not only learn the best mode of 
raise animals of good quility, than those of poor the | cultivation; but as the College farm will be furnish d 
farmer by improving the character of his stocks might | with the best breed of horses, cattle, &c., and the best 
be the gainer annuilly, of from fifty to one hundred, kinds of seed, andan extensive nursery of the best kind 
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of fruit trees, they may be supplied with facilities for 
practical as well as theoretical improvement. 

In contemplating the advantages the country will de- 
rive from this system, we must not lose sight of the me- 
chanical Cepartment. ‘The most casual observer must 
see, that, as improvements in mechanism are made, 
and the facilities of business increase, the price of ma- 
nufactured articles decreases, and at the same time the 
profits of business alvance. In proof of this we need 
only look at the domestic goods and wares offered to us 
by our enterprising merchants. Cloths can be had for 
but little more than the cost of the raw material. How 
is this?) Why, the improvements in labour-saving ma- 
chinery, which science has discovered and brought into 
operation, have produced this astonishing effect. The 
same may be said of almost every article of consumption 
and of convenience now in use. Axes, hoes, rakes, 
scythes, ploughs, tubs, pails, churns, &c., are now 
to be had much cheaper and of better quality, than 
they could a few years since, This principle will ap- 
ply toall kinds of mechanism, and in the same propor 
tion in which it applies, the farmer and other consum- 
ing citizen is benefitted by it. 

The improvements in commercial intercourse by 
means of roads and canals, and steamboat navigation, 
brings the farmer nearer to market by placing it within 
his reach at less expense and trouble than before, and 
consequently enhances the value of his produce; all 
which are among the benefits the country derives from 
science; for it is science that has done it. But the sci- 
ence which produces such happy consequences is 
taught in Colleges and Universities, which are depen- 
dent on the liberality and munificence of the public for 
their existence and support 

Another advantage which may be derived from the 
system-under consideration; which too, is of the highest 
importance to the community; is the facility with which 
the citizens of the surrounding country may have their 
sons educated, and the advantages to be derived from 
the education. By affording an opportunity for stultents 
to labor, they not only preserve their health and mo- 
rals, but they earn something by which to defray a part 
of the whole of the expenses of their education. 

In the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, “the students | 
generally pay their board by their labor; some pay all | 
their expenses; and some even do more than this.” In | 
the Onerda Institute, ‘‘the students pay their board by | 
their labor. Some do much more.” 

In the third annnal report of the Cincinnati Lane | 
Seminary, we have the following statement of facts, 
which give a clear and practical view of the benefits of | 
the system. 

*< Fifty of the best farmers earned 54 cents per hour , 
each, and worked upon an average 16 hours per week; | 
average amount earned, allowing each to have worked 
during the whole 40 weeks’ sessions, $35 20 
*¢ Those who worked the regular 18 hours 

per week, earned 40 G0 
** Several of the above have earned during the 

vacation by farming, teaching, agencies, or 

otHerwise, 40 00 | 
** Twenty eight of the best mechanics earned 

upon an average, 84 cents per hour, and 
worked 16 hours per week; average amount 
earned, allowing each to have worked during 


— 








the whole 40 week’s sessions, 54 80 
** Those who worked the regular 18 hours per 

week, earned 61 21 
** Some of the above earned during the vaca- 

tions, 40 00 


“Seven regularly trained mechanics earned 
124 cents per hour; average time of labor 
per week, 16 hours; amount earned, allow. 
ing each to have worked the whole forty 


weeks, 80 00 
“ Those who worked the regular 18 hours per 
week, earned 90 00 


‘*Such of the above as worked during vaca- 

tion, earned 50 00 

‘* Though numbers of the lads of the institution, and 
others not accustomed or disposed to habits of activity, 
have earned not more than from one to four cents per 
hour, and of course will not expect the important pe- 
cuniary results before us; yet, the above statement 
gives cheering evidence of what may be done by young 
men of active, energetic, and laborious habits; and in- 
spires the hope that the day may not be far distant when 
by the increasing improvements and success of Manual 
Labor Institutions, the means of self-education shall be 
placed in the hands of all young men who have suffi- 
cient force of character to obtain or be benefitted by a 
thorough education.” 

‘The operation of the Manual Labor System, is not 
confined to the Institu'ion itself, its practical effects 
and pecuniary benefits may be exhihited by the student 
on the road to and from their places of instruction. Thus 
several young men who were educated in the Oncida 
Manual Labor Institution, in New York, wishing to en- 
terthe Lane Seminary at Cincinnati, instead of taking 
the stage and steam boat, as most young men would 
have done on a similar occasion, they took their packs 
on their backs and travelled on foot to Olean at the 
head of the Allegheny river, hired themselves out on 
rafts, and descended the stream about 800 miles, and 
received each $22, to help him to an education,instead 
of having spent that sum for travelling fees. 

This System does not contemplate so much a direct 
reduction of the expenses of education, but an in- 
direct one. The board, tuition, and other incidental 
expenses of students must be paid in these Institutions, 
as well asothers. But the excellency of the System 
consists in a provision by which the students may earn 
enough to pay a part of the whole of these expenses, 
at the same time he is pursuiug his studies. And in 
addition to the advantage he will derive from the pre- 
servation of his health, guarding his morals, and con- 
tracting habits of industry; he will in many or most in- 
stances fourm acharacter for usefulness, and lay the 


foundation of future wealth and honorable affluence in 


life. 

But while the labor student is thus enabled to pay a 
part, or the whole of his expenses; the system contem- 
plates also a reduction in the expense of board, both 
from this kind, and the mode of obtaining it; which ren- 
ders it still more easy for him to meet the expense by 
his labor, Such students as live high, and ‘‘fare sump- 
tuously every day,’ must expect their expenses to be 
accordingly. But such as are willing to subsist on the 
most simple diet, (which, indeed, is admitted to be 
the most healthy for studious persons,) may reduce the 
expense of their board to a meretrifle. In most of the 
Labor Institutions the price of board is from one dollar, 
to one dollar and a half per week, when taking with the 
families of the department; but when students club to- 
gether in a room, furnish it themselves, and prepare 
their own food, the price of their board has been re- 


| duced in some instances to fifty cents per week, and 


some times even lower. At present, several students 
in this College find employment enough with the me- 
chanics in the village to pay their board, and a number 
more can be accommodated in the same way. 

This system above all others should be encouraged, 
because it is so completely adapted to the wants, genius, 
and institutions of our country. The safety of our Re- 
public, is admitted to depend upon the general erudi- 
tion of the people, and no system heretofore extant has 
offered such facilities for the purpose, as this. The old 
systems confine the advantages and consequent influ- 
ence of education to the wealthy, which tend strongly 
towards aristocracy. But this system opens the door 
to science and its consequent influence, to every mem- 
ber of the community whose taste and industry is suffi- 
cient for its acquisition. And what is remarkable, and 
at the same time encouraging to the Manual Labor 
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Student, is the fact, that men who obtain their educa- 
tions in this way must have genius and enterprise; and | 
these are so disciplined and matured, and habits of in- | 
dustry so formed at the time, and from the manuer, in 
which they receive instruction, that they have in many | 
instances become the most eminent in their professions, 
and the most successful and us ful in their business. 
Perhaps some of our farmers and mechanics may object 
that they do not wish to make lawyers, doctors, or 
preachers of their sons, and therefore have no interest 
in the Institution ina literary point of view. But learn- 
ing is not, and should not be confined to those profes- 
sions. And it is highly improper that it should be so, 
unless the people wi-h to establish an aristocracy, and _ 
endanger the stability of our happy Republic. Learning | 
is power: for the learned man has a greater share of 
influence than he would have without learning. There- 
fore, to confine learning to those professions, is anti- 
republican. The farmer and mechanic should be 
learned, They have particular need of :t ina country 
like ours, where every man is eligible to office, if quali- 
fied for it. If the farmer or mechanic has the advantages 
of education, he can make the better Magistrate, Con- 
stable, Sheriff, Commissioner, Assemblyman, Congress- 
man; nay, he may be fit for Governor, or President of 
the United States. ‘lrhese offices often fall into the 
hands of lawyers, doctors, and sometimes preachers, 
not because,as men, they are any betterthan other men, 
but because their education renders them more compe- 
tent for the duties of the offices than others. But let 
farmers and mechanics educate their sons, and though 
they should follow the plough like Cincinnatus, or 





hammer the leather like Sherman, or handle the type | 
like Franklin; yet, being learned, they are qualified for | 
office,and may like the «bove named w rthies,be called | 


by the voice of the people from their domestic employ- 


ments, to wield the destinies of the nation, or guide the | 


helm of State. 

In carrying the system into practical effect,a question 
naturally arises as to the best mode of applying the avails 
of the students’ labor to his benefit. Some institu'ions 
give a week’s board for so many hour’s labor. But this is 


found not to be the better way. It exposes the student | 


to temptations to idleness, and inattention to business, 


and to while away time to little amount, only so the | 
time is spent, and be neither profitable to himself or his | 


employers. At other institutions the student is requir- 


ed todo a certain amount of work fora given sum, | 


(where the nature of the work w,ill admit of it,) which 


has proved, by experience, to be the best. The stu- | 
dent is thrown upon his own resources, his ambition is | 
spurred, he learns to provide for himself, and is sent | 


into the world not only a man of science, but a man of 
business; which is one of the great objects of the sys- 


tem. And whenonce left to the resources of his own | 


genius and industry, he may extend his hours of labor 
so as to include al/the time he can spare from his books; 


and by laboring during vacations, and other spare days, | 


he may obtain the means of defraying the whole of his 
expenses, as the above extract from the Cincinnati Lane 
Seminary, abundantly proves. 

Another question naturally arises, that is, in refer- 
ence to the time to be employed in labor. In the Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary the students labor five hours per 
day. In the Oneida Institute, and in the Cincinnati 
Lane Seminary, they labor three hours per day. In 


several Institutions they labor four, and in some, where | 


labor is introduced merely for healthful exercise, two 
hours is adopted. But your committee are of opinion 
that three hours per day for labor will be the most ap- 
propriate to the greatest proportion of the students 
who may wish to attend the Institution. It is probable 
that some would be desirous, if not under the necessity, 
of laboring enough to defray all their expenses; but 
others would not; it would therefore be most advi- 
sable to establish the hours of labor to meet the 


ee 


such portion, or portions of the day for it, as will best 
suit the convenience of the faculty,and the improvement 
of the students, 

It has beea thought by some to be inexpedient to 
have fev classes of students in the s*me Institution, one 
to labor and the other not; lest it should create envious 
distinctions, and retard the studies of the laborer by 
throwing discouragements in his way. But the trial of 
the case in the Maine Wesleyan Seminary has demon- 
strated that these fears are groundless. Indeed, the 
present popularity of the Labor System, gives a greater 
share of credit to the young man who has genius and 








| enterprise enough to work his way through a Literary 


Institution, than to one who depends entirely upon his 
friends for support. And ifit was otherwise, your com- 
mittee have doubts whether it would be in accordance 
with the charter of this Institution to exclude students 
who do not wish to labor,in as much as the charter was 
granted before the Labor System was generally adopt- 
ed, and of course witha view to establish a classical 
| school of the ordinary character. But while the usual 
| privileges are given to monied students, there can be no 
| legal objection to extending the privileges of the Insti- 
| tution to those who labor for their support. 
| But the great and momentous question is yet to be 
answered, whence shall we obtain funds to effect all 
these benevolent purposes? The most reasonable an- 
| swer would be, to say, from those who may expect to 
| be benefitted by it, and this would include the whole 
community of the surrounding country. But experience 
has long since taught that benevolent institutions de- 
pend on benevolent individuals, and benevolent go- 
vernments for their support. We may, therefore, look 
| for aid, 

1. From the State. We look for this, (1.) because 
this College is, ina great degree, the creature of the 
State, and all that the State has bestowed upon it is 
| useless to the community, unless enough now be added 
by some means to put the institution into successful 
operation. (2.) because the benefit to be derived from 
the Institution when in successful operation, is such, as 
‘to interest all the northwest part of the State; which 
renders it an object of pudlic munificence. (3.) Be- 
cause it is acknowledged to be the best policy of the go- 
vernment to encourage literature and universal educa- 
tion, in order to suppress crime, promote virtue, and 

thus perpetuate our republican Institutions; and no 


opportunity is offered or can be offered at the present, 
to extend the benefits of this policy to this section of 
the State equal to the one now offered, in the liberal 
patronage and support of Allegheny Cellege. 

2. We look for aid from the liberal and benevolent 
in the vicinity of the College, who may expect to de- 
rive, as it were, a double benefit from it, and who may 
be waited on by the College agent for that purpose. 

3. We expect aid from other liberal and benevolent 
individuals who are more remotely situated, and who 
expect no other benefit from the Institution, than todo 
good to their country, and fellow men, by contributing 
to facilitate the education of the youth of our land. 

4. And finally, we hope that our infant institution 
will share in the bequests and liberal donations of dis- 
tinguished friends of education, who wish like Abel, to 
‘* speak when dead,” and to act in the best causes 
long after they cease to breathe on the busy theatre of 
human action, 

In conclusion, your committee would offer for adop- 
tion, the fllowing resolutions, viz: 

1. That the board deem it highly expedient to attach 
to the college, the justly celebrated manual labor sys- 
tem, thereby to facilitate the education of the youth of 
our land, and send them into the world with vigorous 
constitutions, correct morals, and business habits, as 
soon as funds can be obtained to accomplish the object 

2. That subscriptions be opened, and donations so} 
licited from the friends of the system, for this especial 


re mel oe 


cf 
¢ 
3 
i 


4b? 


wishes and interest of the majority, and to fix upon! purpose; and that the College agent, the Rev. Joseph 
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8. Barris, and all the members of the Pittsburg annnal 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who are 
authorised to solicit and receive donations for this 
College, be and are hereby authorised to make special 
requests, and keep separate subscriptions in favor of 
the manual labor department of this institution. 

3. 


this state, setting forth the debts which now lie against 


the institution, and which greatly embarrass it in its | 


present infant struggle to go into operation; together 
with the wishes of the b: ard and the friends of the insti- 


tution throughout this community, to append to it a! 


farm, mechanic shops, &c , for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the manual labor system of tuition, and ear- 


nestly solicit such aid and assistance, as the wisdom | 


and munificence of that honorable body may direct and 
grant. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
A. BRUNSON, Chairman. 
Meadville, October 7, 1833. 


The Board of Trustees of Allegheny College being 
met at their semi-annual meeting, the foregoing report 


and resolutions were read, adopted, and 1000 copies | 


ordered to be printed. 
DAVID DERICKSON, 
Secretary Board Trustees, A. C. 


Since the adoption of this report, furty-two acres of 
land have been purchased in the vicinity of the college, 
which, when added to the ten before owned, makes 
fifty two acres to begin the labor system with. This 
purchase has been made ona credit,in hopes the friends 
of the system will contribute enough to pay for it, and 
erect the necessary buildings. 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
Tuesday evening, October 24, 1833. 
SELECT COUNCIL. 

After some unimportant business, Mr. Worrell present- 
ed a petition from the citizens of the Kittenhouse Square, 
reques'ing that trees be planted in that square, and 
with reference to the paving of certain streets in that 
region. That part relating to the square was referred to 
the committee on that subject, and the other items re- 
ferred to the Paving Committee. 

A message was received from Common Ceuncil en- 
closing a reportof the Library Company, in which, 
on motion of Mr. Meredith, the *e!ect Council concur- 


red. 


The following communication from Paul Beck, jr. 
was received and referred to the Paving Committee, 
with power to act: 

Parcapetrnsa, Oct. 24, 1833. 

Gentlemen,—Being now ready to pave Delaware 


Avenue, as well as the foot path, at the corner of Pie | 


street and the wharf, the entrance to the Culvert must 
of necessity be removed a few feet further west—the 
same being now in front of Delaware Avenue 


servant, PAUL BECK Jr. 


On motion of Mr. Price, he clerk was ordered to | 


read the items of unfinished business, in obedience to | 


which order they were accordingly read, and referred | 
by Councils to the appropriate committees 


On motion of Mr. Meredith,the clerk was ordered to | 
read the “Supplement to the ordinance relative to the 
management of Wills’ Hospital ” after which, on mo- 
tion of Mr. M. the further consideration of the subject 
was postponed until the next meeting of Councils. 


_ Aresolution was introduced, instructing the Build. | 
ing Committee of the Girard College to cause a vault 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 


that a memorial be presented to the legislature of | 


I there. | 
fore request the favour of Councils to take order there- | 


on as speedily as possible, and oblige their humble | *,* The name of the Chairman of each Committee is 


| 


[Novemnen 


_to be constructed on the premises of that edifice, in the 
most durable and substantial manner, for the reception 
of the remains of Stephen Girard; and furthermore, 
that the committee be directed, as soon as may be, to 
cause the remains of the said Stephen Girard to be 
transferred thither. ‘The resolution was adopted in the 
Select Council, and on being sent to the Common 
Council, was concurred in by that body. 


A resolution was read and adopted, that a joint com- 
| mittee, consisting of the President and two members of 
each Council, be appointed to consider whether any 
alteration should be made in the standing and joint 
committees of Councils ‘his resolution was concurred 
}in by the Common Council. 


COMMON COUNCIL. 


The President presented a communication and report 
| from Joseph Mclivaine, Recorder; John Swift, Mayor, 
‘and Joseph Watson, late Mayor, Commissioners, ap- 
| pointed to digest a new system of City Police, embrac- 
ing their views on the subject. [Will be found on 
page 281. ] 

Mr. Chandler moved to accept the report, and appoint 
a joint committee of three from each Council, to pre- 
| pare an ordinance based on the recommendations of the 
|Commissioners. In the Select Council, a resolution 
| was adopted, requesting the Commissioners to prepare 
/an Ordinance, &c. Common Council refused to concur, 


Mr. Chandler from the Library Committee, to whom 
the subject has been referred, reported a resolution au- 
thorizing the purchase from Thomas Desilver, of 200 
copies of the will of S. Girard, which was adopted, 

and concurred in by Select Council. 


i 
} 


Mr. Gilder presented a petition praying for the pav- 
ing of Schuylkill Third and Fifth streets, between 
| Market and Spruce streets; also that Rittenhouse Square 
|may be planted with trees. Referred to Paving Com- 


| mittee, and Committee on Rittenhou e Square. 


Mr. Gilder, from the Paving Committee, to whom 
the subject had been referred, repovted unfavorably on 
the petition of the Widow’s Society, praying for remu- 
neration of loss sustained by an alteration in the regula- 
tion of the street, on which tle institution is erected, 
the applicants labouring under a mistake in regard 
to the alteration. Report adopted, and the committee 

, discharged. 

Councils went into an election for members of a spe- 
cial standing committee of accounts to audit the ac- 
counts of the Girard estate. Messrs. Price, Jackson, 
and Groves, of the Select, and Messrs. Toland, 
Yarnall, and Wright, of the Common Council, were 
chosen, 


The ordinance frem Select Councils, appropriating 
$40, 000 from the Girard Fund, to the improvement of 
city property, was taken up, considered and passed. 


A LIST 


Of the Standing and Joint Committees of Councils, for 
18383—34. Ordered to be annually published for the 
use of the Members, by a Resvlution passed the 10th 
January, 1828. 


printed in /talies. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Watering committee. 


| Messrs. Wetheri!/,Lewis,Groves,and Jackson. 


Byerly, M’ Mullin,Lancaster,and Smith. 
Committee of Ways and Means, 
Messrs. Lippincott, Lewis, and Meredith. 
Chandler, Toland, and Firth. 
Paving Committee. 


Messrs. Gilder, Byerly, Hutchinson, and Robbins. Crm 
Worrell, Neff, M’Credy, and Wetherill, S.C. 
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| 
| 


Committee of Accounts. 


Messrs. Toland, Wright, and Montelius. eG: 6. | 
Lippincott, Groves, and Price. $. C. 
Committee on Markets. 
Messrs. Yarnall, Warner, and Darrah. + 
Worrell, Eyre, and M’Credy. S. C. 
Committee on the Sinking Fund. 
Messrs. Lippincott, Fyre, and Jackson. 8. C. 
Huston, M’Mullin, and Montelius. Cc. Cc. 
Committee on Library. 
Messrs, Chandler, and Schott, €.c: 
Lewis, and Price. S 
Committee on Fire Companies, 
Messrs. White, Warner, Wright. C. C. | 
Groves, Worrell, and Wetherill. 8. C. 


Committee on Franklin’s and Scoti’s Legacies. 


Messrs. Worrell, and Wetherill, 6. &. 
Firth, and Darrah. Cc. C. 
JOINT COMMITTEES. 
Committee on Franklin Square. 
Messrs. Wright, and Robbins. C. C. 
Groves, and Meredith. s. C. 
Committee on Washington and Rittenhouse Squares. 
Messrs. Chandler, and White. G.. CG. 
Eyre, and McCredy. S.C. 
Committee on Logan and Penn Squares. 
Messrs. Hluston, and Gilder. S 6.1 
Lippincott, and Price. S.C. | 


Committee on the State House and Independent Square. | 


Messrs. Smi/h, and Schott. 


Cc. C, 

Worrell, and Lewis. S.C. 
Committee on Will's Legacy. 

Messrs. Lippincott, Neff, Groves, and Worrell. 8. C. 

Huston, Yarna!l, M’Mullin, and Robbins. C. C. 
Committce on Drawbridge Lot, 

Messrs. Darrah, and Lancaster. c.c. 

Worrell, and Eyre. S. C. 


Committee to take charge of Chestnut Street, Mulberry 
Street, and Sussafras Street wharves. 

Messrs. Warner, and Wright. C. C. 

Neff, and Jackson. S..6. 


Committeee on the continuation of the Philadelphia and 
Columbia Rail Road along Broad Street. 


flessrs. Groves, Neff, and I.ewis. sc. 

Toland, Robbins, and Kirk. c. C. 
Committee on Delaware Avenue. 

Messrs. Neff, Worrell, an(l Meredith. S.C. 

Gilder, Montelius, and Lancaster. iC: 


Building Committee of Girard College. 
Messrs. Gilder, Byerly, Smith, and Hutchinson. C. C. 
Worrell, Lippincott, McCredy, and Neff. S. C. 
Committee on Improvement of Chestnut Street Wharf, 
on Schuylkill, 
Messrs. Worrell, Groves, M’Credy, and Price. S.C. 
Gilder, Toland, Hutchinson, and Kirk. Cc. C. 


Committee*on Girard Lands out of the city and county 
of Philadelphia. 


Messrs. Groves, Lippincott, and Neff. S. C. 

Toland, Gilder, and Huston. C.C. 
Commissioners of the Girard Estates. 

Messrs. Lippincott, Lewis, Fyre, and Meredith. S. C. 


Troth, M’Mullin, Chandler, and Huston. C. C. 
Extract from the Minutes. 


ROBERT HARE, Jr. 
Clerk of the Common Council. 
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From the Commercial Herald. 








BANKS, 

Banks. Charter- Capital. Amount 

edin. patd in. 
| North America* 1781 1,000,090 1,000,000 
Pennsylvania 1793 2,500,000 2,500,900 
| Philadelphia 1803 2,000,000 —_1,800,000 
Commercial 1814 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Farmers’& Mechanics’1814 1,250,000 1,250,000 
| Mechanics 1814 1,000,000 700,000 
| Schuylkill 1814 1,000,000 700,000 
(Northern Liberties 1814 50,000 200,000 
| United Statest 1816 7,000,000 7,000,000 
*) Southwark 1825 250,000 250,000 
| Kensington 1826 250,000 200, 000 
| Penn Township 1828 300,000 200,000 
| Girard 18352 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Western¢ 1832 500,000 400,000 

Manufa cturers’ and 

Mechanics’,N.L. 1852 300,000] 240,000 
| Moyamensing 1832 250,000 125,000 
Total $20,600,000 $19,065,000 





——— 





* The oldest Bank in the United States, established 
y Robert Morris. 

+One-fifth of the Capital—supposed to be the amount 
elonging to this City. 

+ The last instalment to be paid 15th November. 

| Two instalments to be paid 11th November. 


a 





INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Names. Chartered. Capitol. 


| 
] 
| 
| Philadelp'a Contributionship,*(Fire)1752 2 ¢ 








Mutual Assurance, (Fire) 1784 
| North American Marine and Fire, + 
| (Fire and Marine) 1794 $600,000 
Insurance Company of Penn.(Marine)1794 500,000 
Union Insurance, ( Marine) 1803 300,000 
| Philadelphia Insurance, (Marine) 1804 200,000 
| Phoenix Insurance, (Marine) 1804 480,000 
| Marine Insurance 1809 300,000 
United States, (Marine) 1810 200,000 
American Fire 1810 500,000 
| Life Insurance, (Lives) 1812 500,000 
| Delaware Insurance, (Marine) 1813 200,000 
Fire Association| 1820 
| Pennsylvania Fire 1825 400,000 
| Atlantic Insurance, (Marine) 1825 300,000 
| Franklin Fire Insurance 1829 400,000 
| American Insurance, (Marine) 1831 200,000 
| County Fire Insurance 1833 400,000 
| Total $5,480,000 





* The oldest Fire Insurance Company in the United 
States. 
| Tt These companies make no dividends. 


| son insuring becomes a member. 


Every per- 
The Contribution- 
ships’ funds amount to $320,000,including risks. Those 
of the Mutual Assurance to $280,000. 

$ The oldest Marine Insurance Company in the 
United States. 

|| Composed of 45 Engine and Hose Companies. Their 
funds amount to more than $100,000. 
| Making the total amount, invested in the different 
| Insurance Companies, six millions one hundred and 

eighty thousand dollars. —Commercial Herald. 











TURNPIKE ROADS. 


We have ascertained the cost of the following Turnpike 
Roads, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and the periods 
at which they were first openedtotravellers. A table, 
showing the amount of toll received, and the annual 
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ae of some of these improvements, will be fonnd | signed, a committee of distribution, &c. have at pre- 
below: 


Miles in 
length. 
62 


Names. When 

completed, 
Lancaster Turnpike 1795 
Germantown & Perkiomen 1801 
Frankford and Bristol 1803 
Cheltenham& Willow Grove1804 
Chestn’t Hill&Spri’'g House 1804 
Ridge Road 18,2 
Manayunk and Flat Rock 1830 


Original 
cost. 
464,142 31 
285.000 00 
209,000 00 
80,000 00 
70,000 00 


25 
28 
104 
7 
234 
1? 16,000 00 


1573 $1,300,142 31 


—— 


| <j 
° 
s 


» BG, 20,1 


—_—_— 


5 
Av’ge recei't of 


2 
28, and 29, 


5 years, viz: 


18 
toll per mile, 


without sala- 
each year. 


Toll received in 
Expenses of re- 
pairs for 5 yrs 
ries, 
repair pr.m 
each year. 


Lancaster 
Germantown & 
Ferkiomen 
Cheltenham and. 
W. Grove 
Frankford and 

Bristol 58,093 92/10,795 oilar4 95! 77 11 
Ridge Road 51,261 93136179 96)436 37'308 00 


[See Reg. Vol. Ll. p. 298, and Vol. V. p. 398. J 
Commercial Herald. 


Average cost of 


—- 


148,740 74/51,912 69/479 81 


167 46 


100,557 98/31,661 63|804 46/253 29 


33,743 


10! 8,639 08'642 72/164 56 


From the Somerset Whig. 
FIRE AT SOMERSET. 
After about half of our papers of last week were 
worked off, a most shocking calamity befel our town. 


About half past 2 o’clock on Wednesday morning last, | 


(16th instant, ) the cry of fire was heard in our streets. 
It was discovered to be in a house owned by J. F. Cox, 


& James Armstrong; and occupied in part as a dwelling | 


and in part by several mechanics as shops. Where the 
fire first originated cannot be correctly ascertained,— 


further than it was either ina cabinet maker's or a hat- | 


ter’s shop. In a few moments we had presented before 
us an awful conflagration. The flames spread with 
inconceivable rapidity, east, north and west, and not- 


withstanding the most energetic exertions were made | 
to subdue it, its progress was not arrested until twenty | 


dwelling houses, fifteen shops and offices, three stores, 
two taverns in one of which was kept the Post Office, 
and a number of stables, smoke houses, and other back 
buildings were destroyed. From main-cross street in 
the diamond of the town west to the cross-street at 
Judge Kurtz’s, every building in front has been con- 
sumed, together with the greatest part of the back 
buildings. 

The fire reached the diamond about day light, and 
for a time all hopes of saving that part of the town 
east of main cross-street seemed desperate: there was 
astrong current of air from the S. West, and if one 
building on the east side of the Diamond had taken fire 
all must inevitably have been consumed. But here, as 
with the same impulse, all the citizens made one united 
and powerful effort, nothing that could be done by unit. 


ed strength and concentrated action was left undone, | 


and finally after a hard struggle the progress of the 
flames were arrested by the most vigorous and powerful 
exertions that were perhaps ever made under the same 
circumstances in a case of the kind. It was stopped in 
the west with less difficulty in consequence of the wind 
not favoring its progress in that direction and on the 
north for want of buildings to consume. 


REPORT OF THE 
Committee of Distribution. 
A list of the names of those who were sufferers by 
the late conflagration in Somerset, as far as the under- 


| sent ascertained the same, viz: 
| Samuel Stahl, Hatter, loss—One large dwelling 
| house and hatter shop—also :ome personal property. 
| Samuel Nedrow, Blacksmith, loss—All his personal 
property and tools. 
Philip Anthony and three Daughters, loss—All their 
personal property. 
_ Elijah Horner, Cabinet maker, loss—aAll his personal 


176 000 00 property and tools—also a small confectionary. 


| John Armstrong’s Estate, loss—Three houses. 

David Williamson, Stone cutter, loss—his tools and 

some work finished. 

| Neff & Stahl, Merchants—Large store and dwelling 
| house, Barn and granary—also part of their merchan- 
 dize. 

| George Chorpenning—One large new brick house, 
| intended for a tavern stand, and one frame house and 
; ware house—also two offices and a large amount of 
personal property, 

| John L. Snyder, Merchant and Druggist—one large 
| new brick house—also considerable merchandize and 
| furniture. 

Jacob Snyder, Esq.—Two frame houses and part of 
his personal property. 

Charles Ogle, Esq.—One large tavern stand occupied 
as the Stage Office, &c. by J. Webster. 

John Webster, Post Master—A variety of personal 
property. 

Clifford Elder, & Co,—Qne dwelling house—also one 
Saddler, one Tinner and one Hatter shop—and part of 
his personal property. 

Gorge Pile, Esq¢-—One dwelling house and tavern 
stand. 

_ Samuel C. Pile, Innkeeper—part of his personal pro- 

erty. 
. John Houpt, Saddler—Some personal property and 
| stock. 
| C. W. Michaels, Merchant—$300 in cash. 
Michael Hugus’ Estate—One large dwelling house, 
formerly occupied as a tavern stand—also one Saddler 
_shop and office. 
John Witt, Esq. Sheriff—One dwelling house and 
' part of his furniture. 

John Kurtz, Esq.—One dwelling house and Druggist 

| including medicines. 
| Martin Shaffer, Hatter—All his personal property. 
Joshua F. Cox, & James Armstrong—One large 
| dwelling house, hatter shop and stable. 

Cephas Gillet, atter—Considerable stock and hats— 
also his account books. 

Jacob Glessner, Cabinet maker—A large assortment 
of tools and a considerable quantity of valuable furni- 
ture. 

William Philson—All his personal property—also 

/ notes, accounts, &c. 

Danl. Bauchman, Shoemaker—One dwelling house 
and stable—also part of his stock and personal prop- 
erty. 

John Neff—Considerable personal property. 

Gilbert & Snce, Shoemakers—All their stock and 
tools, 

Rev. John Tiedemans’ Estate—One house and sta- 
ble. 

Henry Marteeny—One dwelling house. 

Thomas Crocket, Chairmaker—All his tools. 

Leonard Stahl, Chairmaker—A considerable quantity 
of chairs 

The above is a true statement of the number of suffer- 
ers as far as said committee have derived information. 
Owing to the excitement, confusion, &c. incident to 
such an extraordinary catastrophe, it is impossible for 

| the committee, at this period,to give a more particular, 
or specific detail, ISAAC ANKENY, 
JOSEPH IMHOFFP, 
SAMUEL G. BAILEY, 
| HENRY BENFORD. 








From the United States Gazette. 
POLICE REPORT. 


To the Select and Common Councils of the City of Phi- 
ladelphia. 


The undersigned, Commissioners appointed by resolu- 
tion of the Select and Common Councils of Philadel 
phia, ‘‘for the purpose of devising a new and more effi- 
cient System of Police for the protection of the City, in 
obedience tothe Willof S’ephen Girard,” respectfully 
submit the result of their labours and deliberations. 


The executive Police of the city, as at present con- 
stituted, embraces the following officers: — 

1, Four High Constables, appointed annually by the 
Mayor, having by ordinance ‘‘all the powers and au- 
thorities which a constable can exercise by the common 
law, or by any act of Assembly, or City Ordinance.” 
By a further section of the same ordinance, (March 
29th, 1798) it is made the particular and especial duty 
of the High Constables to walk through the streets, 
lanes and alleys of the city daily, taking such rounds 
as that, ina reasonable time, they shall visit all parts of 
the city, and examine and arrest all vagrants, beggars 
and disorderly persons; to report all nuisances, obstruc- 
tions and impediments in the streets, lanes and alleys; 
to give notice to the Mayor of all offences against the 
laws and ordinances, and of the names of the offenders 
and witnesses; to superintend generally the execution 
and enforce obedience to al! ordinances and laws; and 
to do and perform all such other matters and things as 
the Mayor, Recorder, or any Alderman shall reasona- 
bly require, touching the order, regulation and policy 
of the city. 

3. A Captain and Lieutenant of the Nightly Watch, | 
with 111 watchmen under their command, the city being 
divided into two districts, of which the eastern is under 
the charge of the captain, and the western of the lieu- 
tenant. ‘These watchmen are mustered at the watch- 
house of the proper district every evening at half past 
nine o'clock in winter, and half past ten o’clock in sum- 
mer. The roll being cailed, absentees marked, (and 
substitutes provided for the absent) they are dismissed | 
to their respective beats, on which theirduty begins at 
ten or eleven o’clock, according to the season. For 
each beat there is a watch box, into which the watch- 
man, after making his round, is permitted to retire, 
One round is made in each hour, and does not occupy 
more than thirty minutes. At dawn of day they again 
muster at the watchhouse, and are dismissed until the 
next evening, except such as have arrested prisoners 
during the night, who are required to attend at the 
Mayor’s office. 

The captain and lieutenant remain, for the most part, 
at their respective watchhouses during the night, to re- 
ceive and examine prisoners, of whose names and the 
charges against them they make daily report to the 
Mayor. They have little opportunity to visit the sepa. 
rate posts during the night, or to inspect the conduct 
of individual watchmen. 

3. Twelve officers, culled City Policemen, originally 
instituted about three years ago to supply the place of 
the silent watch, which was then abolished, and to per- 
form other duties,under the direction of the Mayor. In 
practice, eight of these officers are assigned to night, 
and four of them to day duty. Those on night duty 
make the round of the city in pairs, at irregular inter- 
vals, to observe the conduct of the watchmen, and to 
note all delinquencies and neglect of duty, of which 
they render a daily report to the Mayor. By this ar- 
rangement it is obvious that each pair has under its su- 
pervision one-fourth of the whole city. The four as- 
signed to day duty, attend hubitually at the Mayor’s Of 
fice to serve process, aid the high constables, and per- 
form such other service as may be required. 

A glance at this arrangement of our Poliee, must 
suggest one radical and fatal objection, namely: that of 
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129 persons employed and paid by the city for Police 
purposes, 121 are confined in their duties to the hours 
which intervene between ten and eleven at night and 
daylightinthe morning; while during the remainder 
of the time eight persons only are habitually upon duty. 
Upon those eight persons devolves the whole business 
of executing process from the Mayor’s Office, report- 
ing breaches of City Ordinances, removing nuisances, 
arresting felons, recovering stolen property, and pro- 
tecting the city and citizens during the day, and 
throughout the busy and active portions of the evening. 
To the complaints, therefore, which are frequently and 
justly made, of ordinances unexecuted, nuisances accu- 
mulating, disorders and riots in our public streets, and 
of insults and violence towards helpless and unoffending 
passengers, a reference to this fact would furnish at 
once an answer andapology. But we go still further. 
Practice, founded upon inevitable necessity, has given 
to the office of High Constable a character totally differ- 
ent from what was originally contemplated by the Ordi- 
nance of 1798. That ordinance contemplated that his 
services should be mainly directed to the preservation 
of general good order and the enforcement of munici- 
pal regulations. Since its enactment the condition of 
the city and of society have undergone great changes, 
and it has become necessary that in every large town 
there should be several intelligent and experienced 
men devoting their time and skill to the pursuit and 
arrest of the higher order of offenders—the robbers, 
housebreakers, pickpockets, counterfeiters, and other 
felons, whose daring and dexterous exploits contribute 
a column to every newspaper, and who,by an astonish- 
ing increase of the facilities of travel, are enabled rap- 
idly to move from one end of the continent to the other. 
In the city of Philadelphia this duty has necessarily 
been assigned to the High Constables, there being no 
other officer on whom it could devolve. It is a duty 
having no natural affinity with those enumerated in the 
ordinance, and indeed by its influence upon the habits 
and tastes of the officer,almost incompatible with them. 
The same remarks apply to the four City Policemen on 
day duty, who are frequently engiged as assistants to 
the High Constables. Ut follows then that even the very 
limited force to which all the police business of the day 
and evening is at present entrusted, can be expected 
to give but a small portion of their time to those impor- 
tant general objects which embrace the preservation 
of social order and the enforcement of local regula- 
tions. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be perceived that 
a primary and radical objection to the present system 
of Police, in the estimation of the Commissioners, is its 
inadequate provision for the preservation of the public 
peace, the protection of the citizens and the preven- 
tion of crime, during the hours of daylight and of the 
evening, and for the cue execution of those ordinances 
upon which the health, comfort and good order of the 
community so much depend. 

Looking next to the City Watch, aud reasoning from 
the best 1 ghts of observation and experience, we are 
compelled to pronounce it inadequate even to the lim- 
ited service at present expected, and consequently in- 
capable by any extension of its duties of supplying de- 
ficiencies in other branches of the Police. Among the 
serious objections to that institution the following de- 
serve particular attention:— 

1. That the watchmen derive their appointments 
from the City Commissioners, who have no connexion 
with the Police proper, and are, consequently, not the 
best judges of the qualifications of the applicant. All 
such appointments should proceed from the Mayor, as 
the head of Police. 

2. A second objection is, that the watchmen, having 
no Police duty to perform during the day, are enabled 
to engage in other occupations, to which many hours 
of their time are devoted. The evils resulting frem 
this cause are enormous and multiform—sufficient to 
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destroy the value of any system, however well organi- | of a family, and the officer should be taught to depend 









































zed and appointed in all otherrespects. When public 


and private occupation are thus intermingled, the mind 


and feelings will be enlisted for the one, while the mere 
physical powers are devoted to the other; and there 


will be a constant tendency on the part of the officer to | 


do as much as possible for himself «nd as little as possi- 
ble for the public, To the composition of a good Police 
officer, intelligence, sagacity, a habit ot close observa- 
tion and patient investigation upon the subjects entrust- 
ed to his care, are far more essential than mere personal 
strength. By the constant exercise of these faculties 
he becomes master of his business, and qualifies himself 
for the highest degree of usefulness, so that whatever 


, on that alone. 
7. The want of grades among the watchmen is a 
| serious defect, preventing the operation of that most 
| powerful of all stimulants, the hope of promotion. 
By a combination of the causes thus briefly referred 
ito with others which need not be enumerated, the 
| morale of the city watch has been seriously affected, and 
| public confidence in its vigour and efficiency justly 
| diminished. Nor can the fact be concealed from any 
one who carefully examines the subject; that the large 
| body of men included within that class, perform a very 
| small amount of service, compared with what the public 
good requires and with the annual expenditure devo- 









































tends to divert his thoughts into other channels should ted to the object. In expressing this opinion, the 
be carefully avoided. | commissioners design to pass no harsh censure upon 
3. A third objection to our watch system is its total | the watchmen as individuals. They regard them as 
want of judicious organization and necessarv subordi- | men; governed by the ordinary motives of human ac- 
nation and its independence of all effective control.-- | tion, and condemn a system which holds out numerous 
Each individual from-the time he enters on duty until], and strong temptations to the negtect of duty, with 
its close is an independent officer, without any one to} scaicely a check upon those who may yield to the 
instruct, advise or direct him. He is subject to no in- | temptation, 
spection except that of the eight Police officers, who | From the observations which the commissioners have 
cannot visit his beat in general more than once in a night, | thus briefly made upon the existing police of the city, 
and even then have no power but to report actual de-| it will readily be inferred, that the plan they design to 

















































































































































































































linquency. Whether he does his duty faithfully or not 
is generally a secret within his own bosom. He is con- 


stantly tempted to neglect, by the hope that it may not | 


be discovered, whilst the inducements to good conduct 


are lessened materially by the consciousness that it will | 


probably be unknown to his superiors, 


4. As a corrollary to the two last objections it fol- | 
lows, that under existing arrangements the head of Po- | 


lice cannot be furnished with constant and regular in- 
formation of the state of all parts of the city and of the 


subjects requiring his notice or the exercise of his au- } 


thority. Without such intelligence regularly and ac- 
curately communicated, the chief magistrate cannot 
execute his office with satisfaction to himself or with 
signal advantage to the community. In proportion as he 


can bring the combined intelligence, observation and | 


knowledge of all his officers to bear upon the crimiral 


and disorderly, will his administration be effeetive. In| 


proportion as this combined action is wanting, will his 
efforts be loose, desultory and ineffective. 
5. A fifth objection to the present system, arises 


from the arrangement by which one watchman otly is | 


assigned to each beat or round; so that he is called 
upon to protect that District during the whole night. It 
being obviously impossible for one individual to remain 


in the open air, so many hours continuously, at all sea- | 


sons, and in all weathers—watch boxes have been es- 
tablished into which the watchman is permitted at in- 
tervals to retire, and where practically he spends at 


least half the night, and as much more as hig sense of | 


duty will permit. The consequence is, that during 
half the night the city is, for many important purposes 
without a guard. It may happen occasionally that the 
uproar of a riot, or the boisterous mirth of a party of 


revellers, will penetrate the seclusion of the watch box; | 
but the silent operations of the housebreakers, or the 
In connexion with this | 


thief produce no such effect. 
subject may be mentioned the absurd practice of calling 
the hour, a practice which originated when clocks and 
watches were rare curiosities, and whieh has ceased 
to be useful, except as a timely warning to the mid- 
night plunderer to conceal himself, or decamp, 

6. Itis wrong in principle and injurious in practice, 


that the watchmen should receive fees or costs for the | 


arrest of persons brought before the Mayor. Cases 
have probably occurred, in which the desire of a fee 


hasinduced the officer to overstep his duty and oppress | 


the citizen. The very possibility of such a thing sub- 
jects even the conscientious officer toa constant suspi- 
cion of his motives, and injuriously depresses both him 
and his office in public estimation. A compensation 
should be fixed, adequate to the decent matntenance 


| propose iu obedience to the resolution of Council, will 
embrace a radical reorganization of the whole system ; 
and the adoption of important principles not heretofore 
recognized. 

With this object in view they recommend in the first 
| place, that the natural distinction between the two 
branches of police duty, which they endeavored to ex- 
plain when speaking of the High Constables, be closely 
observed, and that those officers (with such assistance 
}as may be found necessary,) be allowed to pursue as 
their principal duty, the business of tracing and arrest- 
ing culprits, and executing the process of the Mayor’s 
office. It is not desirable to take from them the farther 
powers conf rred by.the ordinance of 1798, but only to 
| regard the duties arising therefrom as of incidental, not 
primary obligation. 

One branch being thus disposed of, it is proposed to 
vest all the other duties, including the enforcement of 
| municipal regulations and the general preservation of 
the public peace by day and night, in a well organized 
Preventive Police, sufficiently numerous for the pur- 
pose, and so regulated as to give to that number of 
men the utmost practicable efficicncy. The body thus 
constituted will have under its especial and constant 
guardianship by day, as well us by night, the lives; 
property and persons of our citizens ; will be responsi- 
ble for the preservation of the public peace, the sup- 
| pression of nuisances moral and physical, the arrest 
and detention of all persons found actually offending, 
for the due execution of the City Ordinances, and in 
short, for all that action of wholesome laws upon the 
| offending classes, by which crime may be prevented, 
_and vice, immorality, and disorder, be suppressed and 
| discouraged. 

In the organization of such a body, the following 
should be regarded as cardinal points: 

1. That there be a distinct and responsible head, 
from whom all subordinates shall derive their appoint- 
_ ments, and upon whose approbation they shall be de- 
pendent for their offices. 

2. That to this head of the Police, all information 
obtained by each subordinate and every thing he may 
observe or see or know, affecting directly or indirectly 
the public service shall flow as to a common centre. 
That trom that centre all orders and instructions shall 
| emanate. 

3. That there be such a graduation of officers inferior 
to the chief, as to enable him to act simultaneously upon 
| all parts of the city, and upon every department of the 

public service, by means of general directions, without 
the necessity ofsuperintending in person the details of 
| cach operation, 
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4, That each individual of the Police, whether officer! lice not on duty inthe respective beats. This arrange- 
or private, shall have his distinct sphere of duty, and ai ment will secure that no part of the city be left unguar- 
well marked responsibility for the due performance of | ded under any circumstances likely to rise. 
that duty. 9. That all superintendents, and inspectors be re- 

5. That the exertions of each individual acting with-| quired to exercise a constant supervision over the con- 
ia his own sphere, be made to co-operate for a common| duct of their respective subordinates, promptly and 





object so that the head of Police may wield at once the 
combined mental and physical power of the whole body, 
and cause it habitually and uniformly to bear upon ali 
offenders. 

6. That the Police force be so disposed as to admit 


of prompt and rapid concentration upon any point or in, 


any emergency requiring more than ordinary exertion, 





impartially to report delinquents, and also to report 
every instance of remarkable good conduct. 

10. That every superindendent,inspector,and private 
policeman be required to devote his whole time,except 
what may be necessary for rest and refreshment, to the 
public service, and shall be at the disposal of his proper 
superior at all hours of the day and night, That they 


so that every movement may be certain, successful and} be prohibited from engaging in any private business 


overpowering. 


calculated to interfere with the spirit of this provision. 


7. Vhatall practicable means be used to elevate the| Nhat a compensation be allowed to each proportioned 
moral tone of the Police, to inspire a just pride in their| to his rank, and adequate to the decent maintenance of 


own character and that of the service, and to introduce | himself and family. 


That the receipt of fees or costs 


into the ranks respectable, intelligent, and able bodied ({ on arrests, or of gratuities from private individuals be 


men, willing to devote their time, talents and strength, | expressly prohibited. 


to the public service. 


That the fees they would other- 
wise be entitled to receive, constitute a fund, for the 


Keeping in view these fundamental principles, the | benefit of the private policemen, most distinguished for 


commissioners respectfully recommend to Councils to} their good conduct and intelligence. 


This fund to be 


pass ‘*an ordinance for the establishment of an efficient | distributed at proper intervals, and in limited amounts. 


preventive Police in the City of Philadelphia,” which or- 


11. Thatthe admission of temporary substitutes for 


dinance shall embrace the following leading provisions. | absent policemen be expressly prohibited; but that in 


1. That the Mayor of the city shall be the head of 
the Police and shall make all appointments ani! remov- 
als relating thereto. 


case of such absence, the proper inspector shall supply 
the vacancy bya special arrangement of the reliefs. 
12. That the Mayor be instructed, so faras may be 


2. That the city be divided into four principal divi-| practicable and consistent with the public good, to sup- 
sions as nearly equal as may be, having due reference | ply all vacancies in the offices of inspector and super- 


to territory and population. ‘That for each of those} intendent by promoting those who have distinguished 
divisions there shall be a superintendent one of whom | themselves in an inferior grade. 


shall be styled Captain and the others Lieutenants of the 
City Police, 
3. That each principal division be subdivided, as 


13. That the twelve officers now called city police 
be dispensed with. 


14, ‘That a clerk of police be appointed by the May- 


equally as circumstances will admit, into four sections|or, at a competent salary, who shall assist in carrying 


or subdivisions, for each of which there shall be ap- | into effect the foregoing provisions, and perform such 
pointed an Inspector of Police, who shall have the con-| other duties as the Mayor may direct. 


trol of all the inferior Police-men within his section, sub- 


15. Some proper provision should be made for the 


ject to the general direction and superyision of the pro-| preparation of a code of rules for the government of 


per superintendent. | 

4. That each section or subdivision be again divided | 
into a convenient number of beats, and that a number) 
of private Police-men be appuinted equal to twice the | 
whole number of beats, 


5. That the night watch at all seasons of the year! 


the police in the details of their duties, for designating 
their badges, insignia, &c. and for carrying into effect 
the foregoing suggestions in reference to watch houses 
and section stations, 

Under the foregoing heads are included those gene- 
ral outlines of the preventive police recommended by 


shall commence at twilight in the evening and end with | the commissioners, which require the action of councils, 


broad day-light in the morning. That during this peri- | 


od at least one watchman shail be constantly engaged 
in patrolling each beat, noone being permitted to leave 
his round, or retire for shelter until regularly relieved. 
By this arrangement at least one half the watch will be 
on active duty during every minute of the night and re-| 





through the formality of an ordinance. A vast amount 
of detail must necessarily be provid d for in the code 
of regulations, and be subject to alteration and im- 
provement, as experience may suggest. 

It is impossible for the commissioners fully to explain 
the contemplated action of the system without extend- 


ular reliefs at proper intervals will of course supercede | ing this report beyond the limits of convenience. One 
g prop p § p y 


the necessity of watch boxes. 

5. That a sufficient number of the police force be 
employed during all hours of the day, in the respective | 
sections, to preserve order, maintain the peace, enforce | 
the city ordinances, and render such assistance as the | 
citizens may require. A much smaller number will be 
required on active duty during the day than in the 
night, so that by an equitable division of the hours 
among the men of each section,all may obtain sufficient 
time for rest and refreshment. 

6. That for each principal division there shall be a 
suitable watch house under the care of the proper su- 
perintendent, at which prisoners may be received and 
detained, and where the police of the division may at, 
proper times, be mustered an: inspected. 

7. That at a convenient point in each section, there 
shall be a suitable room or station for the Inspector at 
which all the Policemen of the section not actually on 


of the district, to the mayor, 


or two partial observations nevertheless may serve to 
throw light upon the subject. We have set it down as 
essential, that the head of police be kept accurately in- 
formed of every thing that occurs in the city having a 
tendency to injure the public. Witha view to such 
information, suppose each policeman on retiring from 
his tour of duty, be required to report verbaliy tothe 
proper inspector the occurrences that have taken place, 
or the observations he has made within his beat, and 


| that the inspector immediately make a minute of such 


report in a suitable book. Suppose these minutes to be 
submitted daily to the proper superintendent, and he 
required from the materials this supplied, and his 
own observation to make frequent reports on the state 
By noting opposite each 
item of intelligence the source from which it is derived; 
the mayor will be enabled to judge of the capacity and 
vigilance of each officer. Suppose further, that it be 


duty, shall habitually remain throughout the night, and | required of each superintendent, inspector and police- 
at such hours of the day as the regulations may require. | man to make himself acquainted as far as possible with 

8. That all extra service during the night watch shall | all places, persons and things within his district, which 
be performed by the relief, or that portion of the Po-|are the subjects of legal cognizance, or Iskely to be 
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come the sources of crime—and that his knowledge be to consider even abuses as sanctified by time, and to 


combined in the form of frequent lists or reports from 
the superintendents to the mayor. Must it not follow 
from such an arrangement punctually carried into ef- 
fec!,that the head of police will at all times have before 
him an accurate map of that territory of crime and vice 
which the law has placed under his jurisdiction? 


Again it may be remarked that as each superinten- | 


dent and inspector will have his distinct sphere of duty, 
with sufficient force at his disposal to maintain the peace 


and cause the laws to be respected—the prevalence or | 
continued existence of any evil or disorder after it has | 
once been noticed, will be conclusive evidence of his | 


neglect of duty, unless he can assign some extraordina- 
ry reason for his failure, and demonstrate that h’s best 
efforts have proved unavailing. A sense of this distinct 
responsibitity will go far to ensure a high degree of 
vigilance and activity on the part of each officer. 

In further illustration of the modus operandi of the 
proposed system, the commissioners will state one or 
two familiar examples— 

Suppose there should be reason to expect a serious 
riot in a particular part of the city, at a certain time of 
the night. The mayor being informed of this, has only 
to communicate it to one or more of the superintendents, 
designating the number of men required, and the hour 
and place where their services will be necessary. This 
force, amounting if necessary to half the police of the 
city, would at once be detached from the reliefs of the 
respective sections, without in the slightest degree in- 
terfering with the regular guarding of each separate 
districts. 

Or suppose the case, which is unfortunately too fa- 
miliar in many parts of our city, that assemblages of 
disorderly persons habitually take place in a particular 
street to the great annoyance and danger of peaceable 
passengers. If the presence and proper exertions of 
the Policeman of the beat throughout the evening, fail 
to suppress the nuisance,the duty will devolve upon the 


Inspector, and he will be required to apply his whole | 


disposable force (amounting probably to seven or eight 
in number) hour after hour, and night after night, until 
the remedy proves effectual. 

Again--Disorders analogous to those referred to have 


prevailed to a great extent in certain parts of the city, | 
on the Sabbath day, and have been the subject of loud | 


complaint from well disposed citizens. 
arrangement of the Police with reference to this mat- 
ter,will enable each Superintendent to maintain thepeace 
of his division, and to concentrate an irresistible force 
at every point where disorder occurs or is threatened. 


The commissioners deem it unnecessary at this time | 


to occupy the attention of Councils with further details. 


They proceed therefore to remark, that in the sound- | 


ness of the principles which they have endeavored to 


explain, and in the practical capacity of the system | 


proposed under proper management, to carry those 
principles into complete operation, they feel a high de- 
ree of confidence. 

Neither the principles nor the practice referred to, 
have any claim to novelty or originality. They have 
been tried elsewhere under difficulties far greater than 
should be anticipated here, and with the most signal 
success. 

In reference to the Police experience of Londonand its 
importance as an example to the large and growing 


cities of the American continent, one of the Commis- | 


sioners took a suitable public occasion about three years 
ago to make the following remarks: 

** The fundamental principles of our present police 
were borrowed, together with other municipal regula- 
tions, from those of England, which having their origin 
in a rude state of society, and intended to operate upon 
a scattered population, were not adapted to the circum- 
stances of a crowded metropolis, and have not kept 

ace with the progress of criminal art or general re- 
senha It was the policy of the English Government 


A very simple | 


) resist all reform as a hazardous and almost sacrilegious 
experiment. Hence, from the time of the Stuarts to 
| the present generation, notwithstanding the increase of 
| population, and the revolutions wrought in the habits, 
| manners, and business of men, the London police in its 
| essential features remained the same, and was only al- 
tered’ by a constant increase in the numbers of those 
connected with its operations. Nothing like recurrence 
to original principles—nothing like adaptation to a new 
state of scciety—nothing like the introduction of order 
‘and system, so as to give to a limited force the utmost 
| possible efficiency, was ever listened to. ‘The consti- 
| tuted authorities went on to accumulate error upon er- 
| ror, absurdity upon absurdity,expense upon expense— 
| blindly multiplying the mere number of agents, and 
| rendering those agents useless and unmanageable in 
| proportion to their number. As a natural consequence, 
| the present ministry,when they came into power, found 
_a state of things deeply embarrassing and seriously 
alarming; the wretched and loathsome consequences of 
centuries of mismanagement accumulated upon their 
| hands—vice increasing,crime emboldened by prescrip- 
| tive impunity, and an instant necessity for a complete 
and radical reformation.” 
‘* To their immortal honor be it spoken,they ventur- 
_ed to institute a thorough reform, to level this Gothic 
fabric, remove this worthless lumber, and substitute a 
, system of operations adapted to use and proportioned 
| to each other, founded in common sense, and guided by 
| practical experience; a system corresponding in princi- 
ple with that which we have endeavored to explain,and 
| thus far eminently successful. It was no common task, 
it involved difficulties of no ordinary character, and 
|called for a rare mixture of judgment and energy. 
| Perhaps the illustrious individual at the head of the ad- 
ministration was never engaged in a more embarrassing 
campaign, than that which he undertook against rooted 
prejudices and venerable absurdity—Perhaps he never 
grappled with an enemy more formidable for number 
or discipline than the criminals of London—and cer- 
| tainly he raised in the field of Waterloo no nobler or 
(more enducing monument of his fame, than is implied 
in the success of these new regulations.” 
‘© The simple question then arises for this community 
to answer—Will they adhere to a sys'em obviously de- 
fective, which the very country of its origin his been 
compelled to abandon after a long and disastrous expe- 
riment? Must they pass through the same painful pro- 
cess to arrive at conviction—and will they wait until an 
instant and stern necessity becomes the advocate of re- 
form? Or, obeying the dictates of common prudence, 
will they think, and reason, and act upon the subject, 
while to do so is comparatively easy,before the evil has 
reached its crisis, or gained the force of inveterate habit? 
Is it not true that strong checks are necessary to pre- 
serve the order of a crowded metropolis; that by a spe- 
_cies of moral fermentation, passion is unnaturally excit- 
ed, and the growth of crime stimulated and quickened; 
and that while population creeps onward with an arith- 
metical progress, wickedness and vice start into exis- 
|tence ina geometrical ratio. If so, there must be a 
point at which the latter will defy all moral or legal 
restraint, when reformation will come too late, and 
the community must be abandoned asa prey to passion 
and dishonesty. 
‘* These are questions which the public are called up- 
on to consider by the strongest motives of self preserva- 
tion, and which upon their responsibility to posterity 
they must decide.” 
| Since those remarks were made, experience, obser- 
| vation and intelligence from abroad, have all tended to 
confirm their truth, and to establish beyond a question, 
| the practical value and efficiency of the new police of 
London, whose organization resembles that now recom- 
mended by the Commissioners. 
We have it on the authority of intelligent and dis- 
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tinguished Americans, who have seen for themselves, 
that throughout all the districts of the English Metropo- 
lis in which the new system has been tried, there pre- 
vails an admirable degree of order, regularity and de- 
cency, and that the most perfect security is afforded to 
every person during all hours of the day and night. In 
these districts are included many streets which former- 
ly were abandoned almost exclusively to the occupancy 
of thieves and felons, and through which, no respecta- 
ble individgal could pass without the most imminent 
danger of personal injury, robbery and murder. 

To this testimony from abroad, may be added what 
the observation of the whole American police must con- 
firm, that within the last five years, a large proportion 
ofthe most daring and ingenious crimes detected in this 
country, have been traced to experienced London cul- 
prits recently arrived, who have probably been forced 
by the operations of the new police, from those dark 
rece sses of a crowded city, which once afforded them 
shelter and security, This continued emigration of the 
refuse of the English population, has grown into a se- 
rious evil, and furnishes an additional argument for the 
establishment of a more energetic preventive system in 
our own country. 

In connection with such evidence in favor of the new 
police system of Londom, it is gratifying to remark, 
that its effects have not arisen from any additional or 
arbitrary powers conferred upon the officers, but are 
entirely referable to its regular, organized and systemat- 
ic operation. It isa fact, worthy of all observation,that 
the existing regulations of London, confer less power 
upon the individual police man, leave less to his discre- 
tion, and afford him less opportunity to oppress the cit- 
izen than those which have always prevailed in Phila- 
delphia, in reference tothe nighly watch. 

To the arrangements which the commissioners have thus 
ventured to recommend,an objection may easily be raised 
on the score of expense. Thatan increased expenditure 
will be necessary, they have no desire to conceal; on 
the contrary, they are prepared to indicate its probable 
extent, A number of private police men will be requir- 
ed, at least double the present city watch—and some 
addition to the rate of wages will be necessary—two 
additional lieutenants and one clerk will be created,and 
sixteen inspectors substituted for the twelve city police 
officers now in authority. To these sources of expense 
must be added the rent of two additional watch houses 
and 12 rooms or stations for inspectors, it being contem- 
plated that each watch house will also be an inspector’s 
station. 

An answer to such objections is easily furnished. The 
city heretofore has been watched during half of every 
hour, between 10 and 11 at night and daybreak, It is 
now proposed to guard it during every moment of the 
night,and so much during the day,as may be necessary 
for the perfect maintenance of peace andorder. That 
the expense should be doubled or more than doubled 
at such a change is not therefore to be wondered at,and 
the only question is whether the change proposed be 
necessary and desirable. The Commissioners believe 
that the highest and best interests of society, the com- 
fort of the present generation and the hopes of prospe- 
rity imperiously require it. They believe moreover, 
that no establishment less numerous or expensive can 
reach the great objects in view. It would be easy to 
devise a cheaper system, professing the same objects, 
but which must certainly fail in the performance of its 
functions- Would such a system be recommended by 
just views of economy? And would not the argument 
for an imperfect police on the score of its economy be 
stronger still for abolishing it altogether. 

But the will of the venerated Girard, in that clause to 
which the commissioners, by the terms of their appoint- 
ment, are specially referred, presents a conclusive an- 
swer toall such objections, That clause expressly de- 
votes certain portions of his estate ‘‘to enable Councils 
to provide more effectually than they now do, for the se- 
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curity of the persons and property of the inhabitants, 
bya competent police, including a sufficient number of 
watchmen really suitable to the purpose. It follows 
then that an increase in the number, and an improve- 
ment in the quality of those employed in the police, 
were in contemplation of the testator, and that to this 
increase and improvement (for both of which the com- 
missioners have endeavoured to provide) he meant to 
devote a large portion of his property. If we go fur- 
ther and enquire to what extent he designed this in- 
crease should go, we arrive atthe conclusion that he 
expected the watch to be doubled at least, because he 
has recommended that on each beat or round at least 
two watchmen should go together. The spirit of this 
recommendation has been foilowed, by assigning two 
watchmen to each round, one of whom should be con- 
stantly on duty, and by providing the means of reinforc- 
ing him at a short notice, on ail occasions where greater 
force may be necessary. The other recommendation 
of thetestator, that the city be divided into four dis- 
tricts, has been incorporated in the plan proposed. 
Having thus,as briefly and distinctly as the extent and 

complicated nature of the subject would admit,explain- 
ed their views, the Commissioners respectfully submit 
them to the consideration of the Councils. They regret 
that one gentleman named in the resolution (Mr. Rich- 
ards) has been prevented, by severe and protracted 
sickness, from joining in their deliberations, or par- 
ticipating in this report. From his knowledge, talents 
and experience, they had reason to expect the most 
important aid, 

JOHN SWIFT, Mayor. 

JOSEPH MILVAINE, Recorder. 

JOSEPH WATSON. 


From the Bucks County Intelligencer, 


Mr. Editor:—A desire to promote harmony and friend- 
ly feelings between the Agents of the Commonwealth, 
and the people residing in the vicinity of our public 
improvements, has induced me to request a publication 
of the following correspondence. It grew out of a 
disposition which has been manifested onthe part of 
some of our Justices of the Peace, to adopt a course 
of extrajudicial proceedings, in matters connected with 
our public works. If the opinion of the Attorney Ge- 
neral, therein set forth, shall tend to shield the Agents 
of the Commonwealth from illegal and vexatious prose- 
cutions, or prevent useless litigation, it will be a source 
of much pleasure and gratification. 

Respectfully yours, 
SIMPSON TORBERT. 
Pennsylvania Canal Office, 


Del. Div. 17th Oct. 1633.8 
Extract of a letter to Ellis Lewis, Esq. Attorney 
General. 
Pennsylvania Canal Office, 
Del. Div. 22d Sept. 1833. 
Dear Sir:—Has a Justice of the Peace a right to in- 
stitute an action against an agent of the State for the 
recovery of wages due to persons for labour done on 
the Canal, or have they any authority to bring suits 
against the public agents or labourers, for taking earth, 
gravel, &c. off private property, for the purpose of 
making repairs on the canal—and if such actions should 
be brought, what would be the proper course for the 
agents of the Commonwealth to adopt. 
Respectfully yours, 
SIMPSON TORBERT, Sup’t. 
Exrus Lewis, Esq. Atiorney General. 


Extract from Mr. Lewis’ reply. 


Harnissene, Oct 8, 1833, 
Dear Sir:—Unless an agent of the State expressly 
makes himself liable in a contract for wages due for 
labour on the Canal, he cannot be sued—because a suit 
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JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 


against him in his official capacity isin reality a suit 
against the State, which can never be brought in any 
State Courts against her consent—prescribing the terms, 
&e. On this subject I have given an opinion to Gen. 
Wm. B. Mitchell, Superintendent of the Columbia and 
Philadelphia Rail Road. (See present Vol. page 176.) 
It is confined particularly to that branch of your inqui- 
ries relative to suits entertained by Justices, for materi- 
als taken for Canal and Rail Road purposes, a copy of 
which I herewith send you. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
ELLIS LEWIS. 

Simpson Torpert, Sup’t. &c. 

5th Section of the Act of the 6th of April, 1850, 
referred to in the letter of Mr. Lewis, page 176. 

**And be it further enacted,&c. That in cases where 
injury or damage has been or may be done to private 
property, by reason of the Pennsylvania Canal or Rail 
Road passing through the same, or by the taking of any 
materials for said Canal or Rail Road, it shall be the du- 
ty of the Canal Commissioners to ascertain as nearly as 
may be in their power, the amount of damage actually 
sustained, and to make an offer of such sum, to the per- 
son or persons aggrieved,as they shall think reasonable, | 
a record of which offer shall be made, and if the same 
should not be accepted, and the damage thereafter as- 
sessed in the manner provided for by this act, should 
not amount toa larger sum than the one offered a 
aforesaid; the person or persons in whose favour such 
damage be assessed, shall pay all the costs attending 
such assessment, and a certified copy of the record of 
such offer as aforesaid, shall be evidence of the amount | 
thereof.” 
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teams, until they have driven to the end of their day’s 
route. They eat but two regular meals a day, for each 
of which they pay 22 cents;—their horscs are fed with 
oats altogether, which they purchase of the tavern 
keeper, at a few cents advance on the original cost. 
The first cost of their meals is more than the tavern 
keeper receives, so that the only profit the taverner gets 
from his customers is that which arises from the sale of 
whiskey, and the manure made in his yard. These 


_ teams do not see the inside of a barn or sled perhaps 


during their lives. At night the harness is taken off 


and laid upon a pole running across the axel trees, and 
sticking out behind the wagon—the horses are then 


tied to «(lifferent parts of the wagon, and fed from pro- 
vender troughs which are carried for that purpose on 


the journey, and let the weather be what it may, the 


poor beasts must stand in the open air at the mercy of 
the elements. We have often asked the wagoner why 
he did not put his horses into the stable during the 
storm; and have as often received for reply, ‘‘that they 


_do better by standing out;” and as a proof of the truth 
_uf their assertion, we do not remember of ever having 


seen what is usually denominated a poor horse among 
the many thousands which have come under our obser- 
vations, 

Many persons have made independent fortunes in 
this business of teaming. We have known some young 
men to begin as drivers at eight and ten dollars a month 
and aftera few years labor, be the owner of a dozen 
teams—when they get thus wealthy, they ride upon 
horseback, and accompany their teams all in a string, 
from the Ohio to the Delaware, and purchase flour and 
whiskey, and sell them on their own account to the mer- 
chants and tavern keepers on the route. 

The transportation of goods by wagons from the east 


_tothe west is about drawing toaclose. The canals 


PITTSBURG WAGONERS. 


Wuee tine, Sept. 28. 

On Wednesday last sixty wagons with merchandise | 
for the west arrined in this place. 

The Baltimore Gazette of Monday says that one 
hundred and one wagons were despatched Westward 
that morning from the Depot of the Baltimore and Ohio 
mail Road. 

Few of our eastern people who have not travelled to 
the west, have any conception of the vast amount of, 
transportation east and west from the cities of Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore to the cities of Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling on the Ohio, a distance of 300 miles by land. | 
The wagons which are constantly employed in this! 
trade, have the capacity of a one story building 20 feet | 
long by six to eight feet wide. These house-wagons | 
are covered with canvass, and are drawn, many of them 
by five stout horses, but the greater part of them by 
six or eight. Their loads vary from sixty to eighty cwt. | 
and they travel from 18 to 22 miles a day, making a | 
trip from Philadelphia to Pittsburg and back again in | 
about 30 or 35 days. Several thousand wagons are | 
employed in this business. They go in squads of half 
a dozen to thirty ina string, and keep company the 
whole distance. They have their regular ‘‘wagon tav- | 
erns,” as they are called, to stay at over night, and we | 
have seen over fifty of these teams meet at one place 
for rest. 

The drivers carry a mattress and a blanket, and after | 
they have fed themselves and their horses, and drank 
their usual potation of whiskey they spread the mat- | 
tress upon the floor of the bar-room and lie down to | 
rest—this is the only bed on which many of them | 
sleep from one year’s end to another—they do not un- | 
dress, except merely to take off their coats and do not | 
perhaps change any part of their clothing from one end | 
of their journey to the other. 

In the morning they feed and card their horses, and 
as soon as they breakfast and harness, they start on their | 
journey and do not stop to feed themselves or their | 


between Philadelphia and Pittsburg are already com- 


| pleted, and the Portage Rail Road across the Allegheny 


Mountains, toconnect the canals on each side, will be 


_ completed early next season, when, on this route, wag- 
/ons will cease torun. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail 


Road is already completed to Frederick, a distance of 
about 75 miles—the whole will be completed in a few 
years—when these improvements shall be in operation, 


_ what is now termed, a “Pittsburg Wagoner,” will no 


more be known. 

We did not intend to write so long an article—but 
its perusal may not be altogether useless or uninterest- 
ing to a portion of ourreaders, who, like ourself until 
1817, may be ignorant of the extent of business, habits, 
and customs of a Pittsburg Teamster.’—Long Island 
Advocate. 


JEFFERSON COLLEGE, 


Extract from the Minutes of the Alumni Association 
of Jefferson College. 


Canonspune, Sept. 25, 1833. 


According to previous intimation, a number of the 
Alumni of Jefferson College assembled for the purpose 
of organizing an association. The necessary officers 
having been selected, the committee appointed on a 
former occasion, consisting of the Rev. Aaron Williams, 
Rev. A. B. Brown, and Stephen Caldwell, Esq., 
reported a constitution, which was adopted, as fol- 
lows— 

Article 1. The name of this association shall be **The 
Alumni Association of Jefferson College.” 

Art. 2. The object of this association shall be to pro- 
mote the interests of the College,and the friendly inter- 
course of its graduates. 

Art. 3. The Alumni of the old Canonsburg Academy, 


_ now inthe learned professions, all the Alumni of the 


college, and those who are, or have been, instructers in 
the Institution, shall be considered members, together 
with such Alumni of other colleges, and honorary 
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graduates of this col 
tion. 

Art. 4, The officers of the association shall be a Pre- 
sident, seven Vice Presidents, a Treasurer and a Secre- 
tary; who shall perform the duties usually devolving 
on such officers, and shall continue in office one year, 
or until a new election. 

Art. 5, There shall be an annual meeting of the as- 
sociation, on the day before the annual commencement, 
at which time a public address shall be delivered before | 
the Society, and all necessary business transacted, 

Art. 6. This constitution may be amended at an an- | 
nual meeting, by a vote of two thirds of the members | 
present. 

After an Address, by Thomas Livingston, Esq., of | 
Pittsburg, the association proceeded to the election of 
officers, James Ross, Esq., of Pittsburgh, was chosen | 
President—Hon. Wm, Hendricks, of Indiana, Charles | 
Hammond, Esq., of Cincinnati; Rev. W. Smith, and | 
Rev. J. Ramsay, D. D., of Canonsburg, Dr. Andrew | 
Livingston, of York, Pa., Rev. J. R. Wilson, D. D. of 
Albany, and Rev. Moses Allen, of Washington co., | 
were elected Vice Presidents—Kev. John H. Kennedy, | 
of Canonsburg, was chosen Treasurer, and Stephen 
Caldwell, Esq., of Pittsburgh, Secretary. The thanks | 
of the meeting were tendered to Mr. Livingston, for | 
his address, and arrangements were made for its publica. | 
tion, 

T. Livingston, Esq., Rev. A. Williams, and Alfred 
Patterson, Esq., were appointed a committee to select 
a speaker for the next annual meeting. | 

On motion, it was Kesolved, That the Secretary of the | 
association prepare, and cause to be published, such | 
of the proceedings of this meeting as he deems pro- | 
per. 

_ The society then adjourned, to meet at the time spe- | 
cified in the constitution. 
KE. P. OLIPHANT, Chairman. 

Avex. T, M’GILt, Secretary. 
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PUBLIC MEETING—TRADE WITH THE WEST. | 
A large and respectable meeting of the citizens of | 
the City and County of Philadelphia, was held at the | 
County Court Room, on Saturday evening last, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of 
appointing delegates to the Canal Convention to be 
held at Warren, Ohio, on the 13th November next. 





Henry Trorn, Esq. the President of the Common | 


Council of the City, was called to the Chair, and 

Robert Bethell, Esq. was appointed Secretary. 

The meeting was addressed in energetic and appro- 
priate terms by General Robert Patterson, who offered 
the following resolutiuns: 

Resolved, That a committee of five persons be ap- 
pointed to confer with the Board of Trade in relation to 
the Canal Convention to be held at Warren, in the State 
of Ohio, on the second Wednesday in November next 
and to adopt such measures as may be proper to carry 
into effect the objects of the proposed Convention. 

The resolution was seconded by Colonel Chew ina 
—— of considerable length, and unanimously adopt- 
ed. 

The Chairman appointed the following commit- 
tee:— 

Josiah Randall, Alexander M’Clurg,John M, Atwood, 
John H. Brown, and Cornelius 8. Smith. 

On motion of Judge Sutherland, the name of Dr. 
Jesse R. Burden was added to the committee; and on 
motion of Josiah Randall, the name of Dr. Jacob Frick 
was also added. 


On motion of General Patterson, it was resolved, that | 


the proceedings be published in the newspapers, and 

on motion of the same gentleman, the meeting adjourn- 

ed, HENRY TROTH, Chairman, 
Rorest Beruect, Secretary, 


The following gentlemen were appointed at a Town 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


lege, as may be elected on applica- | M 
| the 26th ult. to confer with the Board of Trade, in re- 


| 


any vacancies that may occur in their body, 
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e District Court Room, on Saturday, 


eeting held at th 
lation to the Canal Convention to be held at Warren, 
in Ohio, on the 2d Wednesday of November, viz. 


Josiah Randall, Corn. S. Smith, 
Alex. McClurg, J. R. Burden, 
J. M. Atwood, Jacob Frick, 
John A. Brown, 


And the Board of Trade on the 29th ult. appointed 
a Committee of Conference, consisting of 


Robert Patterson, 
Robert Toland, 
Matthew Newkirk, 
Thos. P. Hoopes. 


George Handy, 
Wm. McMain, 
John Haseltine, 


Ata joint meeting of the committees appointed by the 
Town Meeting and the Board of Trade,held at Wa de’s 
hotel on Thursday the 31st of October. 

Rosert Totanp, Esq. was called to the chair; and 
cob Frick, appointed secretary. 

On motion of Josiah Randall, Esq. it was unanimous- 
l 

, Resolved, That the joint committee do now proceed 
tothe election of seven delegates to represent the city 
and county of Philadelphia in the proposed Convention 
to be held at Warren, in the state of Ohio, on the 13th 
November next. 

Messrs. Hazeltine and Newkirk were appointed tel- 
lers, who ina short time reported, thatthe following 
gentlemen were elected, viz. 


Josiah White, Jacob S. Waln, 
George N. Baker, Jesse R. Burden, 
Abraham Miller, George Handy. 
Thomas P. Hoopes, 

On motion it was— 


Ja 


Resolved, That the Delegates now elected, be au- 
thorised to exercise a sound discretion upon the choice 
of routes to connect the Ohio and Pennsylvania Canals, 
and upon all other matters that may be presented to 
the convention for their consideration. 

Resolved, That the Delegates be authorised to fill 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published in the daily papers. 
ROBERT TOLAND, Chairman. 
Jacos Frick, Secretary. 








Lime Spreaprr.— We last week had an opportunity of 
| witnessing the performance of a machine for spreading 
lime, invented by Mark Wilson of this County, and by 
/him patented. Although the machine was much worn, 
being one of the first constructed, it spread near 100 
bushels in an afternoon, It is quite simple and could 
be made, with the exception of the cog-wheels by any 
/one accustomed to the use of a saw and hatchet. It 
spreads the lime in any proportion desired, from 10 to 
70 bushels to the acre, and with more uniformity than 
}can be done with a shovel. The machines are made 
| for one or two horses, and it is ascertained that two 
men can spread with a two horse machine, four hundred 
‘bushels per day. It can be used in windy as well as 
calm weather, no inconvenience arising from the dust 
‘therefrom. Mr. Brock of this place has obtained the 
‘right of vending patents for the use and construction of 
|the machine in this County, with the exception of the 
‘upper townships. We conceive it to be an improve- 
ment of much consequence to farmers, who make use 
‘of lime asa manure, entirely doing away a most disa- 
greeable, yet necessary branch of their business. The 
_machine,for two horses,costs about 30 or 35 dollars,and 
'asno one farmer would have constant use for them, by 
three or four joining together, the expense would be so 
‘trifling that we should presume every neighborhood 
would be able to have among them one of these labor 
saving machines. — Bucks Intelligencer, 
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Mavucu Caunk, Oct, 26. Line of Stages between Pottsville and Harrisburg. ~ 

Exrenrnize.—We notice with pleasure the recent) We understand that this line of Stages has been pur- 
manifestations of laudable enterprize, and public spirit | chased by our fellow citizen, N. J. Mills, who intends 
among the citizens of this place, in the promotion of im. | Sparing no pains in rendering travelling on this route 
provements which are calculated to contribute material- | equal to any in the state. The stages are entirely new, 
ly to the credit and respectability of the place, as well | the horses good, and drivers careful and attentive. As 
as to become objects of great utility to its inhabitants, | this is the nearest and cheapest route between Pottsville 
Within a few days a subscription has been opened for | and Harrisburg, the proprietor, no doubt, will receive 
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the erection of another Meeting House intended for 
the use of the Presbyterians and others, as occasion 
may require, and we understand that it has hitherto met 
with a degree of encouragement from the liberality of 
our citizens, which has exceeded the fondest anticipa- 
tions of its friends. A communication upon the subject 
by the Committee appointed to receive subscriptions, 
will be seen in another column. 

We would also congratulate our friends of the Meth- 
odist Society in this place, (who are really the pioneers 
in the cause of erecting a house of worship) upon the 
progress of their Meeting House, which has recently 


been raised, covered and painted on the outside, and | 


which exhibits an appearance on Broadway (although 
plain and unassuming) which does credit to their en- 
terprise and perseverance. 

Hitherto the inhabitants of this place have been de- 
pendent upon the liberality of the Lehigh Coal and 


the support of a liberal public.—Jb. 


A Reading paper mentions that a flock of wild geese 
passed over that place last week. During the present 
week many flocks have passed over our borough. Pi- 
geons also made their appearance in the early part of 
the week. During one or two days there was an in- 

| cessant popping of fire arms in the environs of our 
borough, since which the pigeons have disappeared.— 


| Tb. 


_ Lance Beet.—A Red Beet measuring twenty-five 
| inches in circumference, fifteen inches in length, weigh- 
ing fifteen pounds, has been left at this office by our 
| townsman Jacob Seitzinger, Esquire, in whose garden 
‘itgrew. We challenge the state to produce one of 
equal size, —Columbia Spy. 


Navigation Company for a place of worship in the Tow n| — 


House, which was erected for that amo ng other purpo- | 
v ¥ » | 
es.— Mauch Chunk Courier. | 


Maven Caunx.—It may not be amiss to remark, that | 
since the commencement of the improvements on the 
Lehigh, and the building of Mauch Chunk, even up to 
the present time, the increase of population has been so 
rapid in proportion to the increase of buildings, which 
have till recently been erected by the Company only as 
the necessities of the place demani, so great has been | 
the scarcity of room, for all purposes, that hitherto the 
Town House has been appropriated to the use of dis- | 
pensing light and instruction in various ways—the base- | 
ment story being used as a Printing Office, (the art of} 
printing being the ground work, ) and the second story | 
for schools, and the third for meetings of every descrip- | 


tion, fur public teaching in spiritual things. —JZd. 


H. H. Burr, assignee of Theo. Burr 
vs. 
The Danville Bridge Company. 
| 


U.S.Court—Western District. This suit, brought | 
to recover damages for an infringement of a patent right | 
obtaiued by Theodore Burr for an improvement in | 
bridge building, was decided last week. The jury | 
brought in a verdict of $900 damages, which the Judge 
trebled, making $2,700, with costs, 


PorrsyiLttr, October 26. 
Snow.—On Sunday last we had a slight sprinkling of| 
snow in this borough. On the Broad Mountain, we! 
understand, it snowed throughout the greater part of 
the day, and clothed the country round about in the| 


livery of winter.—J/iners’ Journal. 


A large and beautiful Organ, lately purchased in 
Philadelphia for the Episcopal Church of this borough, 
has arrived in safety and been erected, and in all pro- 
bability will be heard by those who attend divine service 
in said church to-morrow.—Zb. 


| 
j 
| 
} 


We understand that the inclined plane, No. 2, (being | 
the second inclined plane,) of the Danville and Potts. | 
ville Rail Road, will be put in operation for the purpose | 
of experiment, this afternoon; and we announce the | 
fact that those who would like to witness it may em- 
brace the opportunity. We also understand that the 
Omnibus will leave Mount Carbon at half past 2 o'clock. 


—Jd. 


West Cuester, Oct, 29, 
Earty Winter.—There have been already, consid- 


erable falls of snow, in th northern part of New York, 


and the Eastern States. Large flocks of wild geese 
have passed along the course of the Brandywine in this 


county, on their way to the Chesapeake.—American 
Republican. 


THE REGISTER. 
PHILADELPHIA, NOY. 2, 1833. 


The report of the Commissioneis appointed by Coun- 
c.ls to devise a more efficient system of police will be 
found in, and occupies a considerable space of our pre- 
sent number. Few subjects are more interesting and 
important to our citizens than this, It is an able report. 
The plan appears to us, as far as we are competent to 
judge,to be excellent; and if adopted,(as we trust it will 
be)we have nodoubt will be found an efficient substitute, 
for the present system, which has long been considered 
very defective, 


The Trustees of Allegheny College, now under the 
charge of the Methodist Conference, have published 
a long report on the Manual Labor System, which is 
also inserted this week. It appears they are in want of 
funds to carry their plans into effect. 


On the morning of the 29th ult. there was visible on 
the roofs of the houses, a severe white frost,and during 
the day a spitling of snow, being the first this season. 


| ° 
And on the 30th, the houses were whitened by snow— 


and the flakes, large and abundant, fell for some time, 
but they ceased by 8 or 9 o’clock, A. M.—and the 
weather became clear and pleasant. In several papers 
from the interior, we observe notices of considerable 
falls of snow, and flights of wild geese towards the 


south, indicative of the approach of winter. 





